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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Second Funeral of Napoleon: in Three 
Letters to Miss Smith, of London. And the 
Chronicle of the Drum. By Mr. M. A. Tit- 
marsh, Square I6mo. pp. 122. London, 
1841. Cunningham. 
Wiru pen and pencil there are few can com- 
pare with our friend Titmarsh : he is an origi- 
nal with both ; and originality is rare in our 
day. His present performance is a curious 
mixture of the serio-jocose: it is, perhaps, as 
good an actual account of the event to which 
it relates, as the most detailed, historical, 
or official, that has appeared; and it is ac- 
companied by such peculiar views, episodes, and 
miscellaneous reflections, that we like it more 
in all wherein it differs from, than wherein it 
agrees with contemporary description. Let it 
not be supposed that our author is light or 
ludicrous where gravity or solemnity is re- 
quired. No! he treats death and the grave 
with the feelings due to their sad and touching 
aspect ; and it is only when he readily escapes 
from their dark shadows, that he brightens 
into the refreshing contrast of playfulness and 
humour. The opening remarks on history will 
at once illustrate this; premising that Mr. 
Titmarsh’s lucubrations are addressed in the 
form of three letters to the singularly well- 
known Miss Smith, of Londow:— 
‘¢ Madam (he writes), historians for the most 


part know very little; and secondly, only tell 
a little of what they know. As for those Greeks 
and Romans whom you have read of in sheep- 
skin, were you to know really what those mon- 
sters were, you would blush all over as red as 
a hollyhock, and put down the history book in 
a fury. Many of our English worthies are no 


better. You are not in a situation to know 
the real characters of any one of them. They 
appear before you in their public capacities, but 
the individuals you know not. Suppose, for 
instance, your mamma had purchased her tea in 
the Borough, from a grocer living there by the 
name of Greenacre ; suppose you had been 
asked out to dinner, and the gentleman of the 
house had said, ‘Ho! Francois; a glass of 
champagne for Miss Smith ;’ Courvoisier would 
have served you just as any other footman 
would; you would never have known that 
there was any thing extraordinary in these in- 
dividuals, but would have thought of them only 
in their respective public characters of grocer 
and footman. This, madam, is history; in 
which a man always appears dealing with the 
world in his apron, or his laced livery, but 
which has not the power, or the leisure, or, 
perhaps, is too high and mighty, to condescend 
to follow and study him in his privacy. Ah, 
my dear, when big and little men come to be 
measured rightly, and great and small actions 
to be weighed properly, and people to be 
stripped of their royal robes, beggars’ rags, 
generals’ uniforms, seedy out-at-elbowed coats, 
and the like, or the contrary,—nay, when souls 
come to be stripped of their wicked, deceiving 
bodies, and turned out stark-naked as. they 
were before they were born, what a strange 
startling sight shall we see, and what a pretty 
figure shall some of us ent; Fancy how we 





shall see Pride, with his Stultz clothes and 


padding pulled off, and dwindled down to a 
forked radish! Fancy some angelic virtue, 
whose white raiment is suddenly whisked over 
his head, shewing us cloven feet and a tail. 


‘Shall I tell you, my dear, that when Fran. 
coise woke me, at a very early hour on this 
eventful morning, while the keen stars were 
still glittering over head, a half-moon as sharp 


Fancy humility, eased of its sad load of cares,|as a razor beaming in the frosty sky, and a 
and want, and scorn, walking up to the very! wicked north-wind blowing, that blew the 


highest place of all, and blushing as he takes it. 
Fancy—but we must not fancy such a scene at 
all, which would be an outrage on public de- 
cency. Should we be any better than our 
neighbours 2? No, certainly ; and as we can’t 
be virtuous, let us be decent. Fig-leaves are a 
very decent, becoming wear, and have been 
now in fashion for four thousand years. And 
so, my dear, history is written on fig-leaves: 
would you have any thing further? O fie! 
Yes, four thousand years ago that famous tree 
was planted. At their very first lie, our first 
parents made for it, and there it is still, the 
great HUMBUG. PLANT, stretching its wide 
arms, and sheltering beneath its leaves, as 
broad and green as ever, all the generations of 
men. Thus, my dear, coquettes of your fas- 
cinating sex cover their persons with figgery, 
fantastically arranged, and call their masquer- 
ading modesty. Cowards fig themselves out 
fiercely as ‘ salvage men,’ and make us believe 
that they are warriors ; fools look very so- 
lemnly out from the dusk of the leaves, and we 
fancy in the gloom that they are sages; and 
many a man sets a great wreath about his 
pate, and struts abroad a hero, whose claims 
we would all of us Jaugh at, could we but re- 
move the ornament, and see his numskull bare. 
And such (excuse my sermonising), such is the 
constitution of mankind, that men have, as it 
were, entered into a compact among themselves 
to pursue the fig-leaf system a /’outrance, and 
to cry down all who oppose it. Humbug they 
will have ; humbugs themselves, they will re- 
spect humbugs ; their daily victuals of life must 
be seasoned with humbug. Certain things are 
there in the world that they will not allow to 
be called by their right names, and will insist 
upon our admiring whether we will or no. 
Wo be to the man who would enter too far 
into the recesses of that magnificent temple 
where our goddess is enshrined, peep through 
the vast embroidered curtains indiscreetly, 
penetrate the secret of secrets, and expose the 
gammon of gammons! And as you must not 
peer too curiously within, so neither must you 
remain scornfully without. Humbug worship- 
pers, let us come into our great temple regularly 
and decently, take our seats, and settle our 
clothes decently; open our books, and go 
through the service with decent gravity ; 
listen, and be decently affected by the ex- 
positions of the decent priest of the place; and 
if, by chance, some straggling vagabond, loiter- 
ing in the sunshine out of doors, dares to laugh 
or to sing, and disturb the sanctified dulness of 
the faithful, quick ! a couple of big beadles rush 
out and belabour the wretch, and his yells make 
our devotions more comfortable.” 

After this exordium, the redoubtable and 
philosophical Titmarsh proceeds to describe the 
magnificent ceremonies recently performed in 
France, and of which he was a_ spectator. 
It was by a grand effort, for he informs his fair 
friend :—0 


blood out of one’s fingers, and froze your leg as 
you put it out of bed ;—shall I tell you, my 
dear, that when Frangoise called me, and said, 
* V'la vot? café, Monsieur Titemasse ; buvezx le, 
tiens, il est tout chaud,’ I felt myself, after im- 
bibing the hot breakfast, so comfortable under 
three blankets and a mackintosh, that for at 
least a quarter of an hour no man in Europe 
could say whether Titmarsh would or would 
not be present at the burial of the Emperor 
Napoleon? Besides, my dear, the cold, there 
was another reason for doubting. Did the 
French nation, or did they not, intend to offer 
up some of us English over the imperial grave ; 
and were the games tu be concluded by a mas- 
sacre? It was said in the newspapers that 
Lord Granville had despatched circulars to all 
the English resident in Paris, begging them to 
keep their houses. The French journals an- 
nounced this news, and warned us charitably 
of the fate intended for us. Had Lord Gran- 
ville written ?—certainly not to me; or had he 
written to all except me ? and was I thevictim ? 
—the doomed one ?—to be seized directly I 
shewed my face in the Champs Elysées, and 
torn in pieces by French patriotism, to the 
frantic chorus of the Marseillaise ? Depend on 
it, madam, that high and low in this city on 
Tuesday were not altogether at their ease, and 
that the bravest felt no small tremour ; and be 
sure of this, that as his Majesty Louis Philippe 
took his nightcap off his royal head that morn- 
ing, he prayed heartily that he might at night 
put it on in safety.” 

He had previously declared, — 

‘© This narrative, my dear Miss Smith, as 
you will have remarked, is not a simple tale 
merely, but is accompanied by many morai and 
pithy remarks, which form its chief value, in 
the writer’s eyes at least; and the above 
account of the sham Lacedemon on board the 
Belle-Poule has a double-barrelled morality, as 
I conceive. Besides justly reprehending the 
French propensity towards braggadocio, it 
proves very strongly a point on which I am the 
only statesman in Europe who has strongly 
insisted. In the ‘ Paris Sketch-Book’ (one 
copy, I believe, is still to be had at the pub- 
lisher’s)—in the * Paris Sketch-Book’ it was 
stated that the French hate us. They hate 
us, my dear, profoundly and desperately; and 
there never was such a hollow humbug in the 
world as the French alliance. Men get a cha- 
racter for patriotism in France merely by 
hating Fngland. Directly they go into strong 
opposition (where, you know, people are al- 
ways more patriotic than on the ministerial 
side), they appeal to the people, and have their 
hold on their people by hating England in 
common with them. Why? It is a long 
story; and the hatred may be accounted for by 
many reasons, both political and social. Any 
time these eight hundred years this ill-will has 
been going on, and has been transmitted, on 
the French side, from father to son: on the 
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French side, not on ours; we have had no 
(or few) defeats to complain of,—no invasions 
to make us angry. But you see that to discuss 
such a period of time would demand a con- 
siderable number of pages; and for the present 
we will avoid the examination of the question. 
But they hate us,—that is the long and short 
of it.” 

Let us, notwithstanding, omitting all the 
outer demonstrations, place ourselves with 
Titmarsh under the dome of the Invalides :— 

“ We saw (says he) that the roof, up to the 
first lines of architecture, was hung with 
violet ; beyond this with black. We saw N’s, 
eagles, bees, laurel-wreaths, and other such 
imperial emblems, adorning every nook and 
corner of the edifice. Between the arches on 
each side of the aisle were painted trophies, on 
which were written the names of some of 
Napoleon’s generals, and of their principal 
deeds of arras,—and not their deeds of arms 
alone, pardi, but their coats-of-arms too. O, 
Stars and garters, but this is too much! what 
was Ney’s paternal coat, pr’ythee? an honest 
Junot’s quarterings, or the venerable escutcheon 
of King Joachim’s father, the innkeeper? You 
and I, dear Miss Smith, know the exact value 
of heraldic bearings,—we know that, though 
the greatest pleasure of all is to act like a 
gentleman, it is a pleasure, nay, a merit, to be 
one,—to come of an old stock—to have an 
honourable pedigree—to be able to say that 
centuries back our fathers had gentle blood, 
and to us transmitted the same. There is a 
good in gentility ; the man who questions it is 
envious, or a coarse dullard not able to perceive 
the difference between high breeding and low ; 
one has, in the same way, heard a man brag 
that he did not know the difference between 
wines, not he,—give him a good glass of port, 
and he would pitch all your claret to the dence. 
My love, men often brag about their own 
dulness in this way. In the matter of gentle. 
man democrats, cry, Pshaw! Give us one of 
nature’s gentlemen, and hang your aristocrats ! 
And so, indeed, nature does make some gentle- 
men,—a few here and there. But art makes 
most. Good birth, that is, good, handsome, 
well-formed fathers and mothers, nice cleanly 
nursery-maids, good meals, good physicians, 
good education, few cares, pleasant, easy habits 
of life, and luxuries, not too great or enerva- 
ting, but only refining,—a course of these 
going on for a few generations are the best 
gentleman -makers in the world, and beat 
nature hollow. If, respected madam, you say 
that there is something better than gentility in 
this wicked world, and that honesty and per- 
sonal worth are more valuable than all the 
politeness and high-breeding that ever wore 
red-heeled pumps, knight’s spurs, or Hoby’s 
boots, Titmarsh, for one, is never going to say 
you nay. If you even go so far as to say that 
the very existence of this super-genteel society 
among us, from the slavish respect that we pay 
to it—from the dastardly manner in which we 
attempt to imitate its airs and ape its vices, 
goes far to destroy honesty of intercourse, to 
make us meanly ashamed of our natural affec- 
tions and honest harmless usages, and so does a 
great deal more harm than it can possibly do 
good by its example,—perhaps, madam, you 
speak with some sort of reason. Potato myself, 
I can’t help seeing that the tulip yonder has 
the best place in the garden, and the most sun- 


| shine, and the most water, and (not liking him 


over well) the best tending; but I can’t help 
acknowledging that nature has given him a 
much finer dress than ever I can hope to have, 


' and of this, at least, must give him the benefit. 





Or say we are so many cocks and hens, my 
dear (sans arricre pensée), with our crops 
pretty full, our plumes pretty sleek, decent 
picking here and there in the straw yard, and 
tolerable snug roosting in the barn. Yonder, 
on the terrace, in the sun, walks peacock, 
stretching his proud neck, squealing every now 
and then in the most pert, fashionable voice, 
and flaunting his great, supercilious, dandified 
tail. Don’t let us be too angry, my dear, with 
the useless, haughty, insolent creature because 
he despises us. Something is there about pea- 
cock that we don’t possess. Strain your neck 
ever so, you can’t make it as long or as blue as 
his; cock your tail as much as you please, and 
it will never be half so fine to look at. But 
the most absurd, disgusting, contemptible sight 
in the world would you and I be, leaving the 
barn-door for my lady’s flower-garden, forsak- 
ing our natural sturdy walk for the peacock’s 
genteel, rickety stride, and adopting the squeak 
of his voice in the place of our gallant, lusty 
cockadoodledvoing. Do you take the allegory ? 
I love to speak in such; and the above types 
have been presented to my mind while sitting 
opposite a gimcrack coat-of-arms and coronet 
that are painted in the Invalides’ Church, and 
assigned to one of the emperor’s generals. 
Ventrebleu, madam! what need have they of 
coats-of-arms and coronets, and wretched imi- 
tations of old, exploded, aristocratic gewgaws, 
that they had flung out of the country, with 
the heads of the owners in them sometimes,— 
for, indeed, they were not particular,—a score 
of years before? What business, forsooth, 
had they to be meddling with gentility, and 
aping its ways, who had courage, merit, 
daring, genius sometimes, and a pride of their 
own to support, if proud they were inclined 
to be.” 

The audience had a long time to wait, and 
Titmarsh indulges us with some particulars :— 

“Imprimis came men with lighted staves, 
and set fire to at least ten thousand of wax 
candles that were hanging in brilliant chande- 
liers in various parts of the chapel. Curtains 
were dropped over the upper windows as these 
illuminations were effected, and the church was 


left only to the funereal light of the spermaceti. | 


To the right was the dome, round the cavity of 
which sparkling lamps were set that designed 
the shape of it brilliantly against the darkness. 
In the midst, and where the altar used to 
stand, rose the catafalque. And why not? 
Who is god here but Napoleon ? and in him 
the sceptics have already ceased to believe, 
but the people does still somewhat. He and 
Louis XIV. divide the worship of the place 
between them. As for the catatalque, the best 
that I can say for it is that it is really a noble 
and imposing-looking edifice, with tall pillars 
supporting a grand dome, with innumerable 
escutcheons, standards, and allusions, military 
and funereal ; a great eagle, of course, tops the 
whole; tripods burning spirits of wine stand 
round this kind of dead-man’s throne, and, as 
we saw it (by peering over the heads of our 
neighbours in the front rank), it looked, in the 
midst of the black concave, and under the 
effect of half-a-thousand flashing cross.lights, 
properly grand and tall. ‘The effect of the 
whole chapel, however (to speak the jargon of 
the painting-room), was spoiled by being cut 
up ; there were too many objects for the eye to 
restupon. ‘The ten thousand wax candles, for 
instance, in their numberless twinkling chande- 
liers, the raw tranchant colours of the new 
banners, wreaths. bees, N’s, and other emblems, 
dotting the place all over, and incessantly 
puzzling, or rather bothering, the beholder, 


High over head, in a sort of mist, with the 
glare of their original colours worn down by 
dust and time, hung long rows of dim, ghostly- 
looking standards captured in old days from 
the enemy. ‘They were, I thought, the Lest 
and most solemn part of the show. ‘To sup- 
pose that the people were bound to be solemn 
during this ceremony is to exact from them 
something quite needless and unnatural. The 
very fact of a squeeze dissipates all solemnity. 
One great crowd is always, as I imagine, 
pretty much like another: in the course of 
the last few years I have seen three; that 
attending the coronation of our present sove- 
reign, that which went to see Courvoisier 
hanged, and this which witnessed the Napoleon 
ceremony. The people so assembled for hours 
together are jocular rather than solemn, seek- 
ing to pass away the weary time with the best 
amusements that will offer. There was, to 
be sure, in all the scenes above alluded to, just 
one moment—one particular moment—when 
the universal people feels a shock, and is for 
that second serious. But except for that second 
of time, I declare I saw no seriousness here 
beyond that of ennui. The church began to 
fill with personages of all ranks and conditions. 
First, opposite our seats, came a company of 
fat grenadiers of the national guard, who 
presently, at the word of command, put their 
muskets down against benches and wainscots, 
until the arrival of the procession. For seven 
hours these men formed the object of the most 
anxious solicitude of all the ladies and gentle. 
men seated on our benches. They began to 
stamp their feet, for the cold was atrocious, 
and we were frozen where we sat. Some 
of them fell to blowing their fingers, one 
executed a kind of dance, such as one sees 
often here in cold weather: the individnal 
jumps repeatedly upon one leg and kicks out 
the other violently, meanwhile his hands are 
flapping across his chest. Some fellows opened 
their cartouche-boxes, and from them eatables 
of various kinds. You can’t think how curious 
we were to know the qualities of the same. 
* Tiens, ce gros qui mange une cuisse de 
volaille ?—* Il a du jambon, celui la.” ‘1 
should like some too,’ growls an Englishman, 
*for I hadn’t a morsel of breakfast,’ and so on. 
This is the way, my dear, that we see 
Napoleon buried. ° ” 5 ws ” 

“ At last the real procession came. Then 
the drums began to beat as formerly, the 
nationals to get under arms, the clergymen 
were sent for, and went, and presently—yes, 
there was the tall cross-bearer at the head 
of the procession, and they came back! They 
chanted something in a weak, snufiling, lugu- 
| brious manner, to the melancholy bray of a 
serpent. Crash! however, Mr. Habeneck and 
| the fiddlers in the organ-loft pealed out a wild 
| shrill march, which stopped the reverend 
gentlemen ; and in the midst of this music, 
| and of a great trampling of feet and clattering, 
; and of a great crowd of generals and officers in 
| fine clothes, with the Prince de Joinville 
| marching quickly at the head of the procession, 
j and while every body’s heart was thumping as 
| hard as possible, Napoleon's coffin passed. It 
was done in an instant. A box, covered with 
a great red cross, a dingy-looking crown lying 
on the top of it, seamen on one side, and 
invalids on the other; they had passed in an 
instant and were up the aisle. <A faint, 
snuffling sound as before was heard from the 
officiating priests, but we knew of nothing 
more. It is said that old Louis Philippe was 
standing at the catafalque, whither the Prince 
de Joinville advanced, and said, ‘Sire, I bring 
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you the body of the Emperor Napoleon.’ 
Louis Philippe answered, ‘I receive it in the | 
name of France.’ Bertrand put on the body | 
the most glorious, victorious sword that ever | 
has been forged since the apt descendants of | 
the first murderer learned how to hammer | 
steel, and the coffin was placed in the temple 
prepared for it. The six hundred singers | 
und the fiddlers now commenced the playing | 
and singing of a piece of music ; and a part of 
the crew of the Belle Poule skipped into the 
places that had been kept for them under us, | 
and listened to the music, chewing gio | 
While the actors and fiddlers were going on, | 
most of the spirits-of-wine lamps or altars went | 
out. When we arrived in the open air, we 
passed through the court of the Invalides, 
where thousands of people had been assembled, 
but where the benches were now quite bare. 
Then we came on to the terrace before the 
place: the old soldiers were firing off the great 
guns, which made a dreadful stunning noise, 
and frightened some of us, who did not care to 
pass before the cannon and be knecked down 
even by the wadding. The guns were fired 
in honour of the king, who was going home by 
a back door. All the forty thousand people 
who covered the great stands before the hotel 
had gone away too. The imperial barge had 
been dragged up the river, and was lying lonely 
along the quay, examined by some few shiver- 
ing people on the shore. It was five o'clock 
when we reached home ; the stars were shining 
keenly out of the frosty sky, and Frangoise 
told me that dinner was just ready In this 
manner, my dear Miss Smith, the great Napo- | 
leon was buried. T'arewell.” 

The Chronicle of the Drum is a poem in 
which an old drummer recounts the drumming 
feats of himself and ancestors for several gene- 
rations. It is somewhat hastily done, but 
evinces much of the author’s wit and caustic | 
talent. We copy a verse or two as a sample 
how it rattleséon just like a drum itself:— 

** Brought up in the art military 

For four generations we are ; 

My ancestors drummed for King Harry, 
‘The Huguenot lad of Navarre. 

And as each man in life has his station 
According as Fortune may fix, 

While Condé was waving the baton, 
My grandsire was trolling the sticks. 

Ah! those were the days for commanders ! 
What glories my grandfather won, 

Fre bigots, and lackeys, and panders, 
The fortunes of France had undone ! 

Tn Germany, Flanders, and Holland,— 
What foeman resisted us then ? 

No; my grandsire was ever victorious, 
My gtandsire and Monsieur Turenne. 

He died, and our noble battalions 
The jade, fickie Fortune, forsook ; 

And at Blenheim, in spite of our valiance, 
The victory lay with Malbrook. 

The news it was brought to King Louis ; 
Corbleu! how his majesty swore, 

When he heard they had taken my grandsire, 
And twelve thousand gentlemen more !” 


Tracing time to the last grand struggle, the 
drummer goes on :— 


***I looked when the drumming was o’er, 
I looked, but our hero was gone; 
We were destined to see him once more, 
When we fought on the Mount of St. John. 
The Emperor rode through our files; 
*T was June, and a fair Sunday morn ; 
The lines of our warriors for miles 
Stretched wide through the Waterloo corn. 














In thousands we stood on the plain, 
The red coats were crowning the height; 
*Go scatter yon English,’ he said; 
* We'll sup, lads, at Brussels to-night.’ 
We answered his voice with a shout; 
Our eagles were bright in the sun ; 
Our drums and our cannon spoke out, 
And the thundering battle begun. 


One charge to another succeeds, 
Like waves that a hurricane bears ; 
All day do our galloping steeds 
Dash fierce on the enemy’s squares. 








At noon we began the fell onset, 

We charged up the Englishman’s hill; 
And madly we charged it at sunset,— 

His banners were floating there still. 
Go to! I will tell you no more ; 

You know how the battle was lost. 
Ho: fetch me a beaker of wine, 

And, comrades, I'll give you a toast. 
I'll give you a curse on all traitors, 

Who plotted our Emperor's ruin; 
And a curse on those red-coated English, 

Whose bayonets helped our undoing.’” 


Moral:— 


««* Twas thus old Peter did conclude 
His chronicle, with curses fit : 
He spoke the tale in accents rude, 
In ruder verse I copied it. 
Perhaps the tale a moral bears 
(All tales in time to this must come), 
The story of two hundred years 
Writ on the parchment of a drum. 
What Peter told with drum and stick, 
Is endless theme for poet’s pen : 
Is found in endless quartos thick, 
Enormous books by learned men, 
And ever since historian writ, 
And ever since a bard could sing, 
Doth each exalt with all his wit 
The noble art of murdering. 
We love to read the glorious page, 
How bold Achilles killed his foe ; 
And Turnus fell’d by Trojans’ rage. 
Went howling to the shades below. 
How Godfrey led his red-cross knights, 
How mad Orlando slashed and slew ; 
There’s not a single bard that writes, 
But doth the glorious theme renew. 
And while in fashion picturesque, 
The poet rhymes of blood and blows, 
The grave historian, at his desk, 
Describes the same in classic prose. 
* * * * 
Some hints, tis true, of politics 


The doctors give, and statesman’s art: 


Pierre only bangs his drum and sticks, 
And understands the bloody part. 
Ile cares not what the cause may be, 
He is not nice for wrong and right ; 
But shew him where's the enemy, 
He only asks to drum and fight. 
They bid him fight,—perhaps he wins; 
And when he tells the story o’er, 
The honest savage brags and grins, 
And only longs to fight once more. 
But luck may change, and valour fail, 
Our drummer, Peter, meet reverse, 
And with a moral points his tale— 
The end of all such tales—a curse !” 


We rejoice to see that Titmarsh announces 
“The Young Gormandiser’s Guide at Paris.” | 


to the study of Latin before they had been 
made acquainted with the simple structure of 
their vernacular tongue. All our general no- 
tions are relative on this plan; therefore a 
general notion could not be formed. The un- 
known could not be compared with the known, 
—every step taken was solitary, dark, and 
cheerless. It is not at all surprising, then, 
that a degree of dislike was early attached to 
the study of Latin, and by association to the 
acquisition of language generally. 

; Another cause, equally detrimental to the pro. 
| motion of classical learning, has not been uncom- 
|mon,—we mean the restricting of the student 
jalmost exclusively to the declining of nouns, 
| the conjugating of verbs, and the repeating of 
the rules of syntax and prosody. We beg not 
,to be understood as regarding these as unneces- 
jsary, or even as holding a subordinate place ; 
| but we mean to convey the idea that something 
|more is wanting to excite the desire and gratify 
\the taste of the learner. There are only two 
; methods of studying language—or, indeed, any 
| science-—profitably,—the analytic and the syn- 
|thetic. But in the dry and imperfect plan 
jmentioned above, neither of these methods is 
continuously observed. Indeed, the language 
jis not taught even relatively, and hence can 
\never be associated in the mind either philo- 
!sophically or agreeably. Were it objected that 
ithe plan recommended is not suited for boys, 
|we refute the objection by the effects of exten~ 
;sive observation and experience. Every re- 
‘mark which may tend to illustrate the history, 
the geography, the mythology, the ethics, or 
‘the style of a classical author, ought to be made. 
In this manner the learner will be trained to 
lhabits of inquiry, association, and induction, 
|_.the true objects of education; he will learn 
|to estimate the moral as well as the intellec- 
|tual condition of a people; imbibe a taste for 
| humanity ; and prepare himself for entering 
{on the duties, or, at least, the study of the 
i duties, of trade or of commerce; of a learned 
| profession, or of a private’ gentleman ; of a re- 
tation, or of a friend; of a citizen, or of a 
Magistrate, with an active and cultivated mind. 
Such a state of mind we would infer, @ pos- 





No man is more fitted by nature and experience) feriori, to be his who has been taught the 
to teach the young idea where and how to eat’ Latin language analytically, and with a con- 
than our respected friend; and as for seasoning | stant reference to his own; who has learned to 


the dishes, won’t he do that ? 





Elegiac Extracts from Tibullus and Ovid: | 
with English Introductions and Notes. By 
William Ramsay, M.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Professor of Humanity in the 
University of Glasgow. 1840. Glasgow: | 
Smith and Son. Edinburgh: Blackwood and | 
Sons. London: Nutt. 

WE have read these Extracts with that degree} 

of attention which their merits demand, and} 

cannot avoid the conclusion that they are cal-| 
culated to give a stimulus to classical learning. | 

It is matter of common observation that few of 

those who have been at Latin for years ever 

evince a future taste for classical literature, or 
even take any interest in its progress. Nay, it 
not unfrequently happens that those very per- 
sons dislike and repudiate fine writing, whom 
one would have expected to reflect its light, 
and to be its strenuous advocates. To beget 
and diffuse this strange aversion, some unna-| 
tural and barbarous causes must have been in 
operation. It is not our intention at present 
to describe, or even to specify, the various cir- 
cumstances which may have contributed to 
generate a feeling so much to be deprecated. 
The primary cause has probably been the pre- 





posterous plan of introducing very young boys 





| generalise the syntax ; and who has afterwards 
acquired the habit of investigating fully and 
tastefully, as directed in these Lvtracts, any 
portion of a language. 

To shew either how the Latin language may 
be analysed in a simple agreeable manner, with 
a constant reference to our own, or how the 
syntax may be generalised iu a similar manner, 
would be foreign to our immediate object; we 
shall, therefore, proceed to communicate some 
faint idea of the method pursued by Professor 
Ramsay, of training the student to habits of 
inquiry and association, invigorating his judg- 
ment, cultivating his taste, and bettering his 
moral nature. 

We shall consider, first, the method adopted 
of valuing and employing terms. The student 
is not annoyed with a mere list of pseudo- 
synonyms; but he is taught to ascertain the 
various meanings, and the different construc- 
tions, of words by an extensive induction of 
citations from pure classical writers. The vari- 
ous meanings of the terms are generally so 
arranged as to be connected by some one of the 
laws of association. Hence there is afforded to 
the mind of the student a useful, a delightful, 
and a natural exercise. 

But the validity of this conclusion may best 
appear by instances selected from the notes at 


go 
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the endjof the Extracts, though we find it 
difficult to make a selection : where none of the 
instances is commonplace, or comparatively of 
minor importance, it is difficult to choose. 

** (Libatum.) The verb lito, which is the same in 
origin with AsiBw (fundo, spargo), assumes a number of 
different shades of meaning. ‘rhe most important of 
these we shall notice. I. Its proper signification, from 
which all the others are derived, is to pour upon the 
gvound, or place upon the altar, a small portion of wine, or 
any other oblation, presented to a god. Thus Virg. 2. I. 
726 of Dido, 

Dixit, et in mensam laticum libavit honorem, 

Primaque, libato, summo tenus attigit ore. 
And Ov, Fast. III. 561, describing her obsequies, 

Mixta bibunt molles lacrymis unguenta faville, 

Vertice libatas accipiuntque comas. 
IL Hence, generally, to consecrate, or sacrifice, both 
literally, as in Ov. Fast. I. 389, 
Exta canum vidi Trivia libare Sapxos. 

And in Fast. I. 647, of the German spoils set apart for 
holy purposes by Tiberius, 

Inde triumphatz libasti munera gentis, 
Templaque fecisti, quam colis ipse, Dex. 

And also figuratively, in Ov. E. ex P. I. ix. 41, 

lure igitur Celso lacrymas libamus ademto. 

And in Prop. IV. vi. 7, 

Spargite me lymphis, carmenque recentibus aris 
Tibia Mygdoniis libet eburna cadis. 

III, Simply, to pour ; so Val. Flace. IV. 15, 

Dixit, et arcano redolentem nectare rorem, 
Quem penes alta quies liquidique potentia somni, 
Detulit, inque vagi libavit tempora nati. 

IV. To take a little of any thing; and hence 1. To taste, 
drink. 2. To touch lightly. 3. To select, 4. To diminish, 
consume. 

1. Purpureosque metunt flores, et flumina libant 
Summa leves------Virg. G. IV. 54, of Bees. 

Again, AE. III, 354, 

Aulai in medio libabant pocula Bacchi. 

2. In Ov. Met, X. 652, we read, 

Signa tube dederant, cum carcere pronus uterque 
Emicat, et summam celeri pede libat arenam. 

And in Virg. 22. I. 256, of Jupiter, 

Oscula libavit nate, dehinc talia fatur. 

3. In Cic. de Inv, IT. 2, we have, 

Ex variis ingeniis excellentissima quaeque libavimus, 

4. In Lucret. V. 261, 

Ergo terra tibi libatur, et aucta recrescit. 

And in Prop. IV. v. 57, 

Dum vernat sanguis, dum rugis integer annus, 
Utere, ne quid cras libet ab ore dies, 
* 2 ° 6 s 

“For the information of students, we shall take this 
opportunity of pointing out the different constructions of 
invideo. Cicero, and the writers of the Augustan age, 
use four different forms. 1. Invidere alicui (person or 
thing). 2. Invidere aliquam rem alicui. 3. Invideve vir- 
tuti, gloria, &c. alicuius. 4. Invidere alicui in aiiqua re. 
5. The writers of the silver age, especially Pliny, invidere 
alicui aliqua re. 6. Lastly, Horace, imitating the Greek 
construction of $4081, invidere alicuius rei sc. alicui,” 

We are sorry that we have not room for the 
apt quotations given to illustrate the construc. 
tion, 


«*(Pronum), i.e. ¢ flying at full speed,’ not as Burm, 
explains it, ‘celer,’ ‘velox.’ Pronus properly signifies 
‘stooping or bending forwards,’ which is the attitude of a 
man when running fast, and hence it is applied to animals 
in general, and even to inanimate objects; as when Horace 
says of the moon, C. IV. vi. 39, 

Pros} frugum, jue pronos = Volvere menses. 
i.e. ‘swift careering months.’ * * * 
‘*(Hebetare.) Properly, to make blunt, here «to dim the 
lustre.” The figure is natural, since we always attach to 
light the idea of something piercing and penetrating. 
Hence hebetare aciem oculorum, visus, sidera, flammas, are 
common. Similarly it is applied to the other senses as 
well as that of sight,—to taste, smell, hearing, and, 
finally, to the mental faculties. E.g. Ov, E. P. IV. i. 17, 

Da mihi, si quid ea est, hebetantem pectora Lethen. 
i.e. blunting the keenness of the memory. ° * 

«* (Si.) Si is used for num, a usage sanctioned even by 
prose writers. Thus Cas. . 1.8. Sapius noctu, si 
— possent, conati. We have the same idiom in 

english. * ° ” ad 

‘* (Fungitur igne.) The proper meaning of fungi is to 
erecute a task, to discharge a duty. Now, the use or duty 
of an altar is to receive the fire which consumes the offer- 
ing, and hence the phrase focus fungitur igne, ‘the altar 
does its duty by the fire.’ Gierig and other editors prefer 
Jinditur, ‘the unseasoned altar is cracked by the fire.’ * * 

‘*(Venevit.) In this and similar expressions gr: jans 
suppose an ellipse of si, But this ts quite unnecessary, 


p 








for the subjunctive mood here indicatcs that the proposi- 
tion is hypothetical.” 

Professor Ramsay will, perhaps, subscribe to 
the theory that veneri¢ is in the subjunctive 
because in the predicate of the clause, or pro- 
position ==dico (cum) insitio venerit. 

In p. 372 there are some just and acute ob- 
servations made on the particle ve ; nor should 
we omit to allude to the utility of the frequent 
references to the Professor’s excellent ‘* Trea- 
tise on Latin Prosody.” See pp. 226, 232, 
237, &e. 

Mythology.—The portion of the notes on 
mythology is very valuable: we are not pre- 
sented with a bare catalogue of the deities. 
The attributes of those deities, which seem to 
have belonged so exclusively to Italian mytho- 
logy that no connexion could be traced between 
them and any of the deities of other countries, 
are considered singly; while the attributes of 
those again who seem to have been introduced 
into Italy are discussed relatively. In this 
manner, the associating principles of resem- 
blance and contrast are called into vigorous 
exercise even in the study of mythology. It 
would be a serious omission not to observe that 
the Professor inculcates the idea that the oldest 
tradition of the eastern, as well as of the west- 
ern world, like many other portions of heathen 
mythology, were merely corruptions or distor- 
tions of the sacred truth revealed in Scripture. 
See pp. 200, 418, e¢ passim. 

‘« The worship of double-visaged Janus seems to have 
been derived from the Tuscans, and to have belonged so 
exclusively to Italian mythology, that no connexion 
could be traced between this deity and any member, of 
the Grecian Pantheon,— 

Quem tamen esse Deum te dicam, Iane biformis? 
Nam tibi par nullum Grecia numen habet. 
2 * * * * 

«© When the Pragmatic system, which undertook to 
rationalise all the legends of mythology and reduce them 
to real history, became fashionable in Rome, Janus was 
represented as an ancient king of Italy, who reigned 
along with a native princess Camese, from whom the 
district was called Camasene, while the royal city was 
Janiculum. * * The coins of the country were 
impressed on one side with a double head, typical of the 
wisdom of their original monarch, which enabled him to 
look forward into the future as well as back upon the 
past; while the reverse bore a ship, in honour of the 
stranger who came from beyond the seas, Virgil alludes 
to this tale when he makes Evander exclaim to Eneas,— 


Hee duo preterea disiectis oppida muris, 
Reliquias veterum vides monumenta virorum. 
Hanc Ianus pater, hanc Saturnus condidit arcem ; 
Ianiculum huic; illi fuerat Saturnia nomen. 

. a -_ +. 3. 

** It was the practice of the Romans when they became 
acquainted with a foreign god, to identify him with 
some divinity of their own, whose name was retained 
while he was invested with the attributes of the stranger. 
Thus Jupiter, Juno, Diana, Venus, Mars, Neptunus, 
Mercurius, and Vulcanus, received, in addition to their 
own native honours, the homage paid by the Greeks to 
Zeus, Hera, Artemis, Aphrodite, Ares, Poseidon, Her- 
mes, and Hephestus. Sometimes both titles were used 
indifferently, as in the case of Pallas and Minerva, Bac- 
chus and Liber Pater, Pan and Faunus, Persephone and 
Libera. But when a foreign appellation alone was em- 
ployed, such as Apollo, Priapus, Cybele, Isis, Serapis, 
and the like, it must be taken as a proof that no home- 
sprung deity could be found exactly analogous. Hence 
we might have been disposed to conclude that this held 
good of Hercules, especially since we know that he was 
worshipped after the Grecian fashion ; but two fragments 
preserved by late writers, one of Cassius Hemina, an 
early Roman annalist, the other of Verrius Flaccus, the 
celebrated grammarian, whose work was abridged by 
Festus, go far to prove that the destruction of Cacus was 
achieved by an indigenous hero, a Latin Hercules, 
called Garanus or Recaranus, whose place was so success- 
fully usurped by the Theban champion, that but few, even 
of his own countrymen, in after ages had heard the 
name. 


In a similar way may be found a generalised 
account of Cybele, Diana, Ceres, Vulcan, Mer- 
cury, Faunus, Bacchus, the Lares, Penates. 

The fables connected with the origin of the 
Olympian gods are also presented in a con- 
nected form, and the remarks subjoined eluci- 
date the narrative in a distinct and attractive 





manner, 


! Lives of Tibullus and Ovid. — Manuscripts 

and Editions of their Poems.—As the general 
| student is at a loss to know how to proceed in 
| writing biography, Professor Ramsay has done 

well in giving short, well-written lives of these 
poets. To know how to arrive at the ancient 
reading of a book is very important ; in stating 
the principles upon which this is to be done, 
the Professor has also conferred a benefit. 

Antiquities. —The portion of the notes on 
antiquities is excellent. The explanations are 
not merely verbal, and the student is not treated 
ever and anon to a hence, where there is no 
logical connexion between one term or pro- 
position and another. ‘This mode of treating 
antiquities, which has had not a few followers, 
is at best but sheer trifling. 

The observations made by Professor Ramsay 
on this part of the subject of study, render in- 
telligible most of the allusions to these matters 
in the classics ; and, for the sake of exercising 
the student, passages from different writers are 
subjoined. And, what is of great use to stu- 
dents generally, books, which may be con- 
sulted with advantage on the different topics, 
are recommended. 

In pp. 130-1, the various processes connected 
with the making and preserving of ancient 
wines are briefly described ; and the student 
is referred four more complete information to 
| Henderson’s “ History of Ancient and Modern 

Wines.” 
The following are a few of the subjects il- 
lustrated :— Roman superstitions ; the first 





the day of the week named after a planet; the 
origin of the practice, still common in Catholic 
countries, of hanging small chapels round with 
pictures and models of diseased limbs and other 
bodily ailments, which were cured, it is be- 
lieved, in consequence of the intercession of 
the holy personages to whom the shrines are 
dedicated ; why the Egyptian goddess Isis and 
her followers are termed liniger; when the 
Fates delivered the prediction in regard to 
man’s destiny; the attributes of the genii; 
why the shepherd of a flock is termed dux 
gregis; the Italian wines most esteemed, and 
the various delicious sweet wines of the Greek 
islands; why a bride was always carried over 
the threshold when she entered the house of 
her husband ; why the characters S. T. T. L., 
were common in sepulchral inscriptions; why 
the age of wine was marked by the expression 
‘In the time of the consul who wore long 
hair ;’ why the presence of at least one flute- 
player was necessary at every sacrifice and 
sulemn rite ; mtssi pondere saxi associated with 
our national game of ‘“ putting the stone;” 
why the Persians sacrificed a horse to the sun ; 
et us drink nineteen cyathi to Caius Julius 
Proculus ; the three names of the more noble 
among the Romans; why the swan was be- 
lieved to pour forth melodious strains when in 
the agonies of death. 

The account of the Roman Calendar is ad- 
mirable; but we have not space to particularise 


History and Geography. —The manner of 
ascertaining the certainty, probability, doubt- 
fulness, or spuriousness of any portion of an- 
cient history, and of comparing ancient with 
modern geography, cannot fail to enable the 
student to prosecute these important branches 
of education with profit and pleasure to himself. 
We can only refer to a few instances: the 
different meanings of Assyria (p. 148); the 
Homeric geography of the earth and the ocean ; 
the cause of the yearly inundations of the 
yNile ; the description of the Pactolus, now 





passage of a book in which mention is made of 
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Bagouly ; the history of the Olympian gods ; 
of the Sibylline books; the Cimmerians ; of 
the eminent Greek and Roman poets. 

There are also several fine specimens of na- 
tural history :—of quails (257), the swan, the 
phoenix; as, also, of vegetables and minerals. 
These instances, though few, may serve to turn 
the attention of the student to the subject, and 
to lead him to cultivate it to the extent which 
his combinations of faculties or circumstances 
may demand. 

Quoiations.—The quotations made are all 
from writers who have thoroughly investigated 
the subjects on which they have written :— 
Heeren ** On the Ancient Egyptians ;” Sir W. 
Gell’s “ Pompeii ;”” Heeren’s * Historical Re- 
marks ;” Niebuhr’s “ Roman History ;” Ide- 
ler’s ** Handbuch.” 

Analysis and Synthesis. —The student is fur- 
nished with several excellent examples of analy- 





sis and synthesis :—P. 192, there is a beautiful 
analysis of the most difficult of the elegies of 
Tibullus ;_p. 281, of synthesis, or a portion of | 
the genealogical tree of the Cesars; of analy-| 
sis again, p. 391, the genealogy of the Trojan | 
line. 

Philosophy.—Even the ethical portions of the | 
authors are duly considered. | 


«* Est aliquid magnis crimen abesse malis.” 


*« The philosophy of Ovid is better here than in — 
other passages. Thus, Amor. IL. vii. 11,— 


Atque ego peccati vellem modo conscius essem ; | 


/Equo animo peenam qui meruere ferunt.” 


Taste—To point out the beauties of the| 
| 


notes would far exceed our bounds; but the 
reader will meet with many passages of great 


Lion, after his famous Crusade, and the scene 
varies from London to the wild woods of Kent, 
in both of which the Saxon population are at 
issue with their Norman oppressors. Long- 
beard is the London leader; and his brother, 
Bryan Fitzosbert, a Robin-Hood chief of the 
Kentish foresters. Jordan the tanner, and 
his two fair daughters, are also principals 
in the drama; and Norman knights, and his- 
torical personages, bishops, churchmen, out- 
laws, burghers, &c. &c. &c., fill up the train 
and maintain the action. 

The anomalous condition of English society 
at the time offers a fit field for strange ad- 
ventures, abductions, captivities, combats, 
escapes, murders, executions, disguises, castles, 
secret passages, and all the machinery of success- 
ful romance; and of these our author has 
made due use, so as to combine a picture of 
the ** Ivanhoe”? and Merry Sherwood school, 
which does credit to his talents. From such a 





production it is hardly possible to select any 
passages (within a limited compass) to afford 
an idea of the whole: but we copy one de- 
scription as a specimen of the writer, and 
as belonging to a person of mark, who may be 
separately viewed without injury to the tale. 


It occurs after a London riot (a Spa- Fields | 





he overburdened with any extraordinary degree 
of devotional fervour. Had he lived in our 
days, he would have made a very convenient 
member of parliament,—one of those conscien- 
tious and useful men who invariably vote on 
the strongest side, and who, taking care to 
keep out of the house during the debate, arrive 
always in time for the division. But still the 
worthy archbishop was not wholly devoid of 
amusement or excitement; he was master of 
what was called the profane learning of that 
age, and took a most unclerical pleasure in 
the pages of Ovid. He knew Greek, too, and 
read Homer in the original. But his grand 
solace and amusement was the game of chess, 
in which he was a proficient, and which occu- 
pied fully six hours out of every day. He had 
just finished a game that he had won, and was 
seated in his comfortable arm-chair, quite pleased 
with the achievement, at the time we propose 
to introduce him to the reader. The state, it 
should be said, was no loser by his indolence - 
and love of chess, for he had around him, as 
councillors and advisers, many astute, clear- 
sighted, and resolute men, whose wishes guided 
the vessel of which he was but the helm. It 
was a clear morning in April, and the arch- 
bishop rose from his table, and proceeded to- 


meeting of the time of Richard I.), in which | wards the window of the old monastery of St. 


the valiant Lord Mayor, Fitzalwyne, had been | 
| worsted by the mob and his house burnt—-! habited. 


Augustine at Canterbury, which he then in- 
The window was open, and the 


matters related in a spirited style; and the| healthy morning breeze swept freely into the 


narrative proceeds :— 


apartment. The air was all alive with jocund 


*¢ Leaving London for awhile, we must now | sounds ; around the window, and amid the leafy 


change the scene to the palace of Archbishop 


| recesses of the dark ivy which clambered up the 


Hubert, near Canterbury, whither Fitzalwyne | wall, was heard the sparkling twitter of nume- 


|at different periods of that eventful night had | rous sparrows, while from high in the air de- 


elegance. 
Coincidence with Scripture.—It is gratifying 


. 2s | 
to find the student referred to the Scriptures | 


| and Canterbury, was appointed by King Richard 


} 


when opportunity offers :— 


**Swpe, sequens agnam, lupus est hac voce retentus, 
Swpe avidum fugiens restitit agna lupum; 
Swpe canes leporesque umbra cubuere sub una ; 
Et stetit in saxo proxima cerva lea.” 


| 
| 


sistance. Hubert, Archbishop both of Rouen 


to the office of co-regent of the kingdom and 
lord high justiciary. His province more 


| peculiarly was to take note of all treasons, 
insurrections, and riots; and he could also' 


‘There is a remarkable coincidence of expression here | summon to his bar, to answer for his conduct, 


with the inspired prophet Isaiah, xi. 6:—*The wolf also 


shall dwell with the lamb and _ the leopard shail lie down | °" 
with the kid, and the calf, and the young lion, and the| him also were made all appeals. 


| watched the proceedings, and been aware of 
{the ambition, of William Fitzosbert, and had 
continually received complaints of his conduct 


fatling together; and a little child shall lead them.’” 


Even from the very imperfect notion which 
this review must have conveyed of the matter 





any offender against life or property; and to 
He had long 


and the manner of these extracts, it may per- | from the magistracy of London; but as he 
haps be inferred that the reader may be desirous | had on no occasion resorted to actual violence, 


of consulting the Eztracts for himself ; and, we | the Archbishop was at a loss to decide how he. 
have no doubt, that, after he has done himself| might be brought under his jurisdiction. 


He 


the pleasure, he will agree with us in opinion! at length resolved to let matters take their 


generally as to their utility and beauty, and join 
with us in heartily thanking Professor Ramsay 
for his labours in promoting the improvement 
of the tyro, and gratifying the taste of the 
classic. 





Longbeard, Lord of London; a Romance. 
3 vols.12mo. London, 1841. Bull. 


Ir characters forcibly and distinctly drawn, 
and employed in circumstances which carry 
along the interest in them and in the story, 
constitute the promising components of a good 
romance, Longbeard, Lord ef London, is well 
entitled to the distinction. ‘The date, indeed, 
is far back,—almost too far for modern sympa- 
thies in the details of life; but the main 
incidents are stirring and effective, and the 
whole runs off glibly to the end, with a satis- 
factory dénowiment to wind up the plot. The 
manners of the times are also sufficiently well 
represented ; and the historical foundations 
rest on actual events well adapted for the 
superstructure of invention and imagination. 





The period is that of the captivity of Cour de 


course, and to give himself no trouble until the’ 
Longbeard fairly implicated himself in some , 


proceeding which might render him amenable 


to the law. This resolution suited not only the | 
justice, but the indolence of his disposition. | 


The affairs of the state were too heavy for him, 
and he looked upon every piece of public busi- 
ness, which he was called upon to transact, as 
a nuisance which could not be too speedily got 
rid of. He was one of those persons who have 
not decision enough to take a strong resolution, 
but whose minds are swayed from side to side, 
and from opinion to opinion, by any person’s 
persuasion. He was ‘all things with all men,’ 
and of the opinion of whoever might be con- 
versing with him. He had a sort of instinctive 
horror of every thing like promptitude, and he 
would always procrastinate his decisions as long 
as he could. He was a well-favoured and con- 
tented-louoking man, and although long past the 
middle age, there was not a wrinkle on his 
brow, nor a grey hair in his head. Unlike 


most of the clerical dignitaries of his time, his 
tastes were neither sylvan nor warlike, he 
neither loved to hunt nor to fight, neither was 





| despatched messengers to crave advice and as-|scended the jovial and grateful song of the 
jhappy lark, pouring out its exuberant melo- 


dies to the morning sun. ‘The archbishop 
looked out, and, deeply alive to the poetry of 
nature, as men of luxurious indolence generally 
are, he felt soothed and refreshed by the 
view. The woody country had that beautiful 
appearance peculiar to thespring. ‘Thevarious 
diversity of the forest trees were as various in 
their hue. The tall oaks still preserved the 
dark aspect they had worn during the winter, 
but the wild chestnut, and other trees that 
blossom early, were already glowing in green. 
The birch, the maple, the poplar, and the ash, 
each presented a different hue in the merry 
sunshine. All nature was alive, and gasping 
for joy under the influence of the revivifying 
| Weather. The archbishop continued for some 
time to inhale the pure breeze which streamed 
in at his window. It seemed also that he had 
noted something more than usual in the view ; 
for, after shading his eyes with his hands, to 
|render his vision clearer, he hastily rang a 
|little bell. A page immediately obeyed the 
| summons. * Come hither, boy,’ said the arch- 
, bishop; ‘thine eyes are young, and ought to 
|be sharpsighted ; now look from the window, 
jand tell me what sort of a horseman yon is 
|who comes riding towards us?’ The page 
japproached the window as desired. ‘ Now 
, what thinkest thou he may be? Is he bound 
| hither 2’ *?Tis a herald,’ replied the page ; 
‘and he rides fast! see how he scatters the 
| dust on every side of him! No doubt, he bears 
pressing intelligence.’ Now Heaven fore- 
fend !’ thought the archbishop. ‘ But art sure 
that he is a herald?’ he added aloud; ‘look 
again, boy, mayhap it is a falconer riding forth 
for sport this fine morning.’ ‘* Nay it is a 
herald,’ repeated the page; ‘I know him by 
his banner and by the device which he weareth 
on his shield.’ The horseman had by this 
time approached near enough for the arch- 
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bishop himself to be convinced that it was as 
the boy had said. Dismissing the page, he 
retreated into his comfortable arm-chair, to} 
collect his thoughts for an interview he soni 
much rather have dispensed with ; and sum- | 
moned Fathers Ambrose and Eusebius to his | 
presence. 


A loud blast upon the trumpet; 
announced that the messenger was at the! 
gate; and the page entering, informed him}! 
that the Sieur Robert de Robaulx desired | 
speech of his lordship. ‘ Let him enter,’ said } 
the archbishop with a groan, which was trans- 
formed into something like a grunt of satisfac- 
tion on the arrival of the two advisers whom | 
he had summoned to his councils. Father 


‘Where is Earl John and his gallant young 
men? can they not rid the city of this Long- 
beard?’ *'The flower of our chivalry have lett 
their bones in the Holy Land,’ returned Euse- 
bius, ‘and unless we send aid the city may be 
destroyed.” ‘ Let the serfs of the monastery be 
armed,’ said the archbishop ; ‘ let the vassals of 
the church be sent immediately ; but where is 
Earl John and his men-at-arms ?’ This ques- 
tion seemed to be repeated to the herald, who 
replied that the earl had been sent to when the 
disturbances first appeared to grow serious, but 
that he did not know the result.” 

Other heralds arrive, other counsels taken, 
and other measures adopted; but the foregoing 


Eusebius was a weak-looking man, consider-, is enough for our purpose, and will, we doubt 
ably under the middle size, but with an eye | not, recommend the work to romance-readers 
so bright and penetrating, and an intellectual | in general. 

expression of countenance so decided, that the 
most inattentive and uninterested observer! 





| _Gentility. In these days when the toes of the lower 
could not fail to observe the grent superiority aes ds, more than eat on the heels of the pe 
of his mental over his physical powers. He is, nevertheless, a grand discussion going on about our 
had a high open forehead, of which the oe —— oe ot. nlc Bom 
many wrinkles betokened either intense study Mavs thtes litle books on Gur table; Besides two or three 
or deep intrigue; for it was easy to see that) here dismiss with a summary notice. 

they were not caused by the weight of} 1. The Nobility of the British Gentry, or the Political 
years, the good father being still consider. | Rents ant Digit of the ith, Ropire, compare 
ably under forty. The weakness of his body Laurence, Knight of Malta, Fourth edition. Pp. 150. 
was more than counterbalanced by the strength | London, 1841. Fraser, i 
of his mind ; in this respect forming a complete , 2. ooo of the British Empire for 1841. Pp, 70. 
contrast to his superior, The other monk,’ 3. tie Knightage of Great Britain and Ireland. Pp, 216. 
Father Ambrose, was a burly and important-| London, 1841, Churton. 

looking personage, with an intelligent and good-| TE last of these is a new and exceedingly 
humoured face. He was possessed of less ge-! useful enumeration of all our knightly list of 
nius, but of more art, than his companion,—of, Sirs, existent at the present prolific day ; 
less wisdom, but of more cunning. The one telling us who they are, whence they sprung, 
seemed formed to carry triumphantly through | and all other matters concerning them possible 
any great scheme or lofty idea; the other | toa diligent editor. Sometimes the information, 
seemed to be more fitted for the petty detail or | Heaven knows, is scanty enough, such as A. B. 
the over-reaching maneenvre. The first would | such a date; C. D. Rev. A. M. Co 3 E.F. 
infallibly gain his objects by boldly and promptly | a physician ; I. K.a Colonel; L. M. a Com- 
cutting the Gordian knot of difficulty or danger; | missary; N. O. a Mayor; P. Q. *****; and 





the other would untie the knot, should it cost | 


so forth. We daresay many of them wonder 


quess, earl, viscount, or baron, if he had net the 
proper means to keep up a ducal dignity ; and 
so throughout all gradations. It would give 
us a much more independent and honourable 
peerage ; for a very poor lord must become a 
very poor creature ; and your baronets, knights 
of various orders, &c., would not be the worse 
for having the same sort of unction applied to 
their conditions. As it is, somebodies, raised 
above their fellows it is difficult to conjecture 
why, are obliged to do baser things than sweep 
crossings for a livelihood. 

In No. 1. Sir James Laurence most strenu- 
ously contends for the addition or renewal of 
distinctions to the real British gentry; not 
only for home service, but for necessary dis- 
tinction when travelling abroad. He says, the 
plebeians have encroached on the gentlemen, 
and hence the peers have begun to disdain 
them, though they are equal to the highest 
classes in the realm. The chambermaids say, 
** Handsome is as handsome does ;”’ but this is 
not the case with “blood,” true gentle blood, 
which is not taintable, and has a Gannal pro- 
cess to preserve it for generations. In short, 
the gentry are the untitled nobility; and if 
they take care of their own rights, nobody can 
make nobodies of them. Sir James is very 
angry with Mr. Burke for calling them ** com- 
moners”’ in his very comprehensive and in- 
teresting work under that title. Mr. Burke, 
however, did not burke the gentry, and ought 
to have been spared this assault. Still, as Sir 
James is so stout for the order whose cause he 
espouses, we must give him a quotation :— 

** The first families in Germany pride them- 
selves on their wralt adel, or aboriginal or ante- 
documental nobility. Every candidate for the 
order of St. Michael of Bavaria must not only 
prove sixteen quarters of nobility, but that his 
own paternal family had been noble from time 
immemorial, and that no document recorded at 





what period they had been ennobled. Several 


him years to do it. Such were the persons | how the deuce they ever came to be any thing} French and Italian gentlemen have been re- 


who now entered the archbishop’s study to aid 
him with their counsels. 


beyond Mr. So and So. But ‘some have 


|ceived, and the antiquity of many an English- 


Both the monks| honours thrust upon them,” so says Shak-|man’s family would qualify him to present 


bowed low before their superior, who returned | spere, who never was Sir William, and whose | himself as a candidate; but not a peer of the 
the greeting with a gracious smile, and a no! name may yet live as long as the greatest;realm could presume to offer himself, if his 
less gracious benediction. The Sieur de Ro-| among these doughty knights, of two hundred! elevation to the peerage was considered as an 


baulx, having confided his steed to the care of | 
the domestics, was ushered into the presence of 
the great ecclesiastical dignitary. Falling on | 
his knee, he craved the blessing of the holy 
father, which, being granted, he handed him a 
slip of parchment, which he was charged by 
the burgesses of London, assembled in council, | 
to deliver into his hands. ‘What says the 
scroll, my brother ?’ said the archbishop, in his 
turn, handing the parchment to Father Euse- | 
bius, ‘read thou the message of the good city | 
of London.” The monk took the missive, and 
his eye sparkled with anger as he glanced 
rapidly over its contents. He then passed it 
to his companion. ‘So, Sir Herald,’ said 
Eusebius, ‘ your magistrates had but little wis- 
dom, methinks, when they did not seize the 
disturbers of the peace of the city before they 
became too strong.’ ‘ How now,’ said the arch- 
bishop, ‘are the turbulent populace of London 
still disposed to evil? What has happened 2’ 
*Only that William Longbeard, and ten thou- 
sand of his associates, are now assembled at St. 
Paul’s. Fitzalwyne and the forces sent against 
the rioters have been completely defeated, and 
many persons slain. The city is completely in 
the power of the seditious. Fitzalwyne him- 
self escaped with great difficulty from the in-| 
furiated populace, and he requires aid in this | 
emergency from holy church and your lordship.’ 
‘ And what is to be done ?’ said the archbishop. 


and sixteen Pages, and we know not how 
many Ladies. 

The other two volumes assert the rights 
of baronets and gentry to more distinguished 
badges, and higher honours and privileges than 
they now enjoy. No. 2. gives a full list of 
the present race of baronets, which, like the 
above, is very useful for reference. We quote 
one passage from it on the general argument 
with which we cordially agree :— 

**But to return to the last qualification 
required of every baronet (says the author) in 
respect of estate, which was then an ample 
estate, much more (of which I shall hereafter 
speak) than at present ; and it would be happy 
not only for those of this order, but also for 
others possessed of higher hereditary honours, if 
some competent estates, fitting for their honour- 
able support, was [were ?] unalienably annexed 
to their respective titles; the want of much 
less than which, when it happens, as it often 
may by various means, becomes, indeed, a sin- 
gular misfortune to persons in any elevated 
condition ; it being inconsistent with their dig- 
nities to act in some capacities, and follow such 
businesses as some other private persons very 
decently may.” 

Fortune is but a jade; yet, think we, it 
would be a wise rule that every title of eminence 
should be supported by a sufficient revenue, or 
fall into lower ranks ; a duke become a mar- 


Pemeeenne Every Grosvenor or Fortescue, 
descended from the Grand Huntsman or Shield- 
bearer of the Conqueror, might pretend to the 
cross of St. Michael; but the Earl of Gros- 
venor and the Earl of Fortescue, were their 
| nobility only coeval with their peerage, would 
be rejected with contempt. Let, therefore, 
every new peer, if by birth a gentleman, pro- 
test against the expression of several ignorant 
journalists, that he had been ennobled,—raised 
‘to the peerage ought to be the term.” 

Sir James writes considerable nonsense about 
the ancestry of Walter Scott and Lord Byron ; 
but we must conclude, and, though we are not 
quite of the writer’s way of thinking, we will 
do so with an extract of some consideration :— 

“A century ago the peerage were on the 
point of being limited to a fixed number. This, 
in one respect, was not advisable: if this dig- 
nity is to be the reward of merit, who could 
foresee whether the deserving of the honour 
would complete, or not exceed the number pro- 
posed ? But, to increase its respectability, the 
peerage must be independent; and, to render 
it so, every elevation to it, or promotion within 
it, should take place by act of parliament, with 
the joint consent of the three branches of the 
legislature. What a contradiction! that the 
government that cannot make the most insig- 
nificant law may make so many lawgivers as 
it thinks proper! Before the late changes in 
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Germany, the emperor might create so many 
titular princes as he pleased; but they could 
not sit or vote in the diet at Ratisbon, with- 
out the consent of the other 
the Lower House has undergone so many 
changes, why may not a few changes in the 
House of Peers pl ice the nobility of the three 
kingdoms on a footing with the nobility of the 
rest of Europe? The title of baron, which 
may be purchased on the Continent for a hun- 
dred pounds, is too insignificant for any class 
of the peerage; but if a new-made baron be in 
the opinion of foreigners si pes de chose, what 
must they think of a baronet, or little baron ? 
As to the red haud on his carriage, no more 
attention is paid to it on the Continent, than 
would be paid to a red foot or to a red nose. 
The foreign herald mistakes it for a mark of 
cadency or of a younger branch, and conceives 
that it is rather a diminution than an aug- 
mentation of honour. A coronet and support- 
ers would not disparage the shield of Sir Eger. 
ton Brydges, though consisting of three hun-- 
dred and sixty princely, royal, and imperial 
quarterings ; but the red hand only disfigures 
the simplicity of his ancient paternal coat. 
Well, then, let the title of baronet, together 
with his red hand, cease to exist. Let the 
dukes remain as they are; add the earls to the 
present marquesses, and give the title of earl, 


or rather of count, to the present viscounts | 


and barons. And let these three classes— 
dukes, marquesses, and counts—compose the 
House of Peers, or high nobility. Since the 
haronets complain that their privileges have 
been infringed, let justice be done to them—let 
all their patents be examined by a jury of gen- 
tlemen; let the patents of those whose ances- 
tors were not qualified be cancelled; but gra- 
tify the others, des bons gentilshommes, with the 
title of viscount, together with coronet and 
supporters. Let the lords of manors be, as 
they in England anciently were, aud as they in 
Scotland have never ceased to be, the barons ; 
who, together with the families entitled to} 
bear arms, might form the lesser nobility of | 
the land. These changes, which would give to | 
every one his due, which would raise our 
respective ranks in the opinion of foreigners, 
would not cost the nation a farthing.” 





Greville ; or, a Season in Hatin, By Mrs. 
Gore, authoress of ** Mrs. Armytage,” “The 
Peeress,” &c. &c. 3 vols. 12mo0. London, 
1841. Colburn. 

Asa painter of living manners, the authoress 

of * Mrs. Armytage” justly ranks very high 

among the foremost; and in this new exercise 
of her talent she has shifted the scene to a city 
none more competent to describe than herself. 

Residence, mixing with the classes of society 

she refers to, and gifted with strong powers of 

observation, she was able to give, and has 
given, us a very lively picture of the French 

capital, its upper circles, and its English visitors 
who enjoy the privilege of refining, or amusing, 
or ruining themselves in that gay place and 
alluring company. 

The story is of an English earl of 40,0002. 
a- year, whom a widowed mamma has educated 
to man’s estate under cunning maternal vassal- 
age, alw ays seeming to be most self-sacr ificing | 
and indulgent. All her movements are di- 


princes. As} 


tures form the staple of the season in Paris, and 
especially of the Faubourg St. Germain. But 
London and its fashionables also figure; and 
even country politics and families, in all their 
| varying relations of bore and ennui. We copy 
some general reflections, suggested by the situ- 
ation of the parties :— 

** No man becomes entangled in the corrup- 
tions of society without deterioration. On 
commence par élre dupe,—on finit par étre 
fripon. The clubs, with their coarse jests, — 
the coteries, with their false sentiments, — suf- 
fice to crush the noblest nature in the world ; 
and though on the character of Greville they 
had wrought perhaps less than their usual 
measure of contamination, he was no longer the 
same confiding, ingenuous, warm-hearted being 
who had offered his hand to Fred Massingberd 
in the Maltese quarantine, and thrown himself 
headlong into the flames at the Chateau de 
Grangeneuve. From the young men of the 
day with whom he associated, he heard nothing 
concerning women but heinous accusations. 
The voice of his roué companions, —and how- 
ever despicable, it is a voice that by dint of 
noise and iteration makes itself heard,— was 
never weary of taxing them with vice and 
meanness,—accusing the married of dissolute. 
| ness, and ‘the single of cunning. To listen to 
‘the assertions of such men as St. George and 
Fred, all the daughters were occupied with the 
| delicate task of ‘ catching’ young men of family 
jand fortune: all the mothers occupied with 
| furthering their projects.” 
| We follow this with an individual sketch :— 





“Lord Brooks was a harmless, fussy little 
man of acertain age, whom nature had stamped 
with insignificance, and the Heralds’ Office 
with a peerage. He would have been well 
jenough, small as he was, had he been content 

to remain as nature made him; but a certain 
nervous consciousness of deticiency induced him 
jto enhance his personal dignity by emphatic 
|mysteriousness of carriage. He seldom spoke 
j out of a whisper,—was apt to harpoon himself 
to a friend’s buttonhole and lead him into some 
remote corner to inquire whether it were likely 
| to rain,—had his tailor’s letters marked private 
and confidential, —and indulged in nods of the 
head as significant as the far-famed gesture of 
Lord Burleigh. There are people in the world 
weak enough to be imposed upon by the pomp- 
osity of Hop-o’-my-thumb when arrayed in 
the seven-leagued boots of the ogre; so that 
the painstaking consequentiality of Lord 
Brooks was far from thrown away. He had 
adopted a pursuit, moreover, peculiarly appro- 
priate to his pretensions, inherent and in- 
herited. Lord Brooks had a prodigious taste 
for greasing the wheels of the great engine of the 
state. A mere subordinate, he fancied him- 
self an invaluable party man ; just as a candle- 
snuffer pretends to be an actor, but is content 
to snuff the candles, so long as people are con- 
tent to fancy him one of the Roscii. Being no 
orator (as Brutus is), he satisfied himself with 
lending his aid to ministers by active attention 
to the parliamentary interests of his county. 
No man in England understood the science of 
| boroughmongery better than Lord Brooks.” 

The plot is intricate, and the developement 
unexpected ; 3 so that we refrain from further 
{intrusion on the writer’s secrecy, and cordially 








rected to the one end of keeping up her domi-jrecommend the Paris season to the season of 


nion; and this is perilled by a trip to the Con- 


tinent, undertaken with the design of breaking | —-- - wn 


off some feared connexion. As is often the 
case, the means adopted by the plotter accelerate 
the very issue dreaded ; but, in the meantime, 


the young Lord Greville’s travels aud adven- 


London. 





ETRURIA. 
{Second notice : conclusion. } 
WE continue our selections from this interest- 
ing work. On arriving at Tarquinia:— 





<< Signor Carlo Avolta jnfor med us that the 
necropolis of Tarquinia was computed to extend 
over sixteen square miles, and that judging 
from the two thousand tombs which had of late 
years been opened, their number in all could 
not be less than two millions! What an ex. 
traordinary idea this gives of the dense popula- 
tion of ancient Etruria! for though thé necro- 
polis of Tarquinia may have been a favourite 
spot for family sepulchres, even beyond the pale 
of its own immediate citizenship, it is sur. 
rounded on all sides by cemeteries scarcely in- 
ferior in extent to itself —Tuscania, and Vulci, 
and Montalto, without naming Castel d’ Asso, 
which we shall afterwards describe as having 
probably been the Westminster Abbey of 
Central Etruria. Truly, the voice from the 
dead, which these princes and Lucomones of 
the early world send forth, tells us great things 
of their potent sway over a numerous people, 
and leads us to contrast the desolation and bar- 
barism of imperial, and still more of papal 
Italy, with the flourishing state of things which 
must have existed there when the world was 
young. We now often see a few squalid, ema- 
ciated individuals, half scared away by pesti- 
lential air, and half starved with insufficient 
food, straggling over the barren waste, whose 
only trace of real habitation is to be found in 
the records of its former inhabitants, dead three 
thousand years ago. This was dreadfully the 
case at Pestum — but in a measure, it is true, 
of every place where the malaria prevails. The 
ancient inhabitants must have been a populous, 
wealthy, and, to judge from their paintings, a 
merry and somewhat Epicurean race, who 
knew how to make the most of the good things 
which the home of their fathers produced, 
before the Roman sword brought with it the 
malaria, and sent conscriptions and pestilence 
to depopulate the land. ‘These were bright and 
sunny days in old Etruria, when every man 
sat under his own vine and under his own fig- 
tree, when ‘Tages taught how to read fortunes 
from the swoop of an eagle’s wing, and when 
Tarchon presided on the magisterial bench. 
Of the great number of tombs which have of 
late years been excavated in this immense and 
rabbit-warren-like necropolis, only nine have 
been preserved and committed to the charge of 
a custode for the inspection of the curious. 
Few of the others discovered in our day have 
been remarkable for paintings, or have differed 
from the usual character of tombs, but were 
important from their contents only, and there- 
fore, when rifled, have been filled up or left to 
neglect. It is worthy of notice, that those 
which contained the most valuable materials, 
such as painted vases of high price, and orna- 
ments of gold or of bronze, did not seem to be 
of the very highest order in other respects, and 
were not painted ; and that the beautifully de- 
corated tombs, which unquestionably belonged 
to the persons of most exalted rank, were in- 
variably empty, having been long since the prey 
of the spoiler. Thus the lowly cottage stands 
while the high towers fall. ‘Tradition con- 
tinued to mark the fraves of the illustrious 
Lucumones, which were visited for the sake of 
plunder when the day of spoliztion came, while 
those which were Jess known as depositories of 
precious contents have come down unscathed 
even to our time.” 

The following speaks of a work respecting 
which we hope to see the writer’s wishes 
realised :-— 

“ After the occupations of the day, our even- 
ings were always spent in the company of the 
Gonfaloniere Avolta, whom we found a most 
agreeable and useful instructor, in all that 
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related to the antiquities of his country, and an 
amiable and well-informed old gentleman — 
preserving all the vivacity and vigour of mind 
of youth, together with a stock of health and 
strength, which enabled him, at the age of 
seventy-five, to enjoy a chasse au sanglicr more 
than most young men. From the enthusiasm 
which he displayed for Etruria and the Etrus- 
cans, I fancied that we had found in him the 
descendant of some ancient Lucumo; and I was 
rather disappointed when he told me that he 
was a branch of a noble family in Lombardy, 
which had been settled at Corneto scarcely three 
centuries. His attention had been early di- 
rected to the tombs by a manuscript, which fell 
into his hands, written by a learned but poor 
monk, who died a century ago, and who had 
spent the greater part of his life in examining 
those to which he had access, and in recording 
their wonders. This work, of which I could 
not procure a sight, still exists; and I was in- 
formed that it contains descriptions of some 
tombs that were found very many years ago, 
but have long been forgotten, and were adorned 
with many curious paintings of animals, such 
as elephants, which have never been found 
since. He describes the grottoes of the Cardi- 
nale and the Tifone, together with some others 
we did not see, but which are known ; and his 
descriptions are so exact and faithful, that 
Avolta gives him the fullest credit for unex- 
aggerated simple truth in all he says of such as 
are unknown. I hope some of my countrymen 
will see this book and translate it.” 

And the narrative continues— 

“ Avolta’s enthusiasm had soon some actual 
food wherewith to regale itself in discoveries of 
hisown. In his early youth, an ancient war- 
rior had been found laid out in state, clad in 
the trappings of his dignity ; and from time to 
time, discoveries had since been made, on a 
small scale, of vases and ornaments of gold and 
bronze, which served to whet desire for things 
of more value, and to promise greater rewards 
to a systematic search. The time for this at 
length came. Lucien Buonaparte purchased 
estates near Vulci, the principalities of Canino 
and Musignano ; and it was not long before he 
unveiled the subterranean treasures of his new 
acquisition. He gave the impulse, and compa- 
nies were formed in Rome, who, for the sake 
of profit, made extensive excavations in the 
neighbourhood of Corneto. Others were 
prompted by a more generous passion for an- 
tiquity ; and among these may be mentioned 
Baron Stackleberg, Chevalier Kestner, Lord 
Kinnaird, and the Gonfaloniere Avolta. The 
Jatter was soon rewarded for his expenditure of 
trouble and money by an enjoyment which, he 
says, was the most exquisite of his life—the dis- 
covery of an Etruscan monarch with his crown 
and panoply, and the peep which he was per- 
mitted to have of the grandeur of the ancient 
world before the air of the nineteenth century 
had dissolved its remnant. He entirely con- 
firmed the account which I had received in 
Rome, of his adventure with the fucumo, on 
whom he gazed for full five minutes from the 
aperture above the door of his sepulchre. He 
saw him crowned with gold, clothed in armour, 
with a shield, spear, and arrows by his side, and 
extended on his stone bier. But a change soon 
came over the figure—it trembled, and crumbled, 
and vanished away, and by the time that an en- 
trance was effected, all that remained was the 
golden crown and a handful of dust, with some 
fragments of the arms. Part of these became 
the property of Lord Kinnaird. The words of 
Signore Avolta require no confirmation to 
ensure my entire belief; but it may be satis- 





factory to my readers to know, that the appear- 
ance which he saw of a body vanishing, is not 
a thing unknown elsewhere. And if we sub- 
stitute centuries for thousands, an anecdote 
which I lately heard from a very respectable 
clergyman is a case in point. He is rector of 
a large town in Staffordshire, and was one day 
hurriedly summoned to the parish church to 
behold the body of one of his predecessors, a 
rector who had died nearly three centuries ago, 
which had been discovered in opening a vault. 
On coming to the spot, he saw him laid out, 
with his face in perfect preservation; but be- 
fore half an hour had elapsed, he perceived a 
curious movement in the face and figure, like 
that of sand running through a sand-glass, and 
the whole crumbled into dust. ‘The same hap- 
pened a few years ago at Dunblane Cathedral, 
in Scotland, upon opening the grave of a bishop, 
who died, I think, in the year 1400. Many 
witnessed it.” 

In the midst of these antiquities stands a 
modern building of strange repute ; for 

‘** Amongst other out-of-the-way things, Cor- 
neto contains the bridewell, or house of correc- 
tion, for the clergy of the Papal States. If ever 
it becomes in the way, i. e. a place of resort for 
strangers, I doubt not the bridewell will be re- 
moved, as the remarks of foreigners might not 
always be either pleasant or discreet. There 
were thirty of these reverend gentlemen in con- 
finement in May 1839: some for murder, some 
for forgery, and some for other crimes. How 
these crimes are expiated, I did not learn; 
whether by fine, or confinement for a term of 
years, or for life. A very zealous Italian, 1 
should think, would deny the existence both of 
the crimes and the persons. It is only by acci- 
dent and inadvertency that a stranger can ever 
hear the truth of these things. We English, 
however, who fancy that the Italian clergy 
never are punished, are very glad to ascertain 
the existence of such a place.” 

And here we close, in the trust that we have 
extracted enough to induce all persons interested 
in the most ancient remains of Italy to become 
possessors of this volume, of the illustrations 
of which we can give them no idea, but which 
we can assure them they will find, with the 
text, well worthy of their attention throughout. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Moore’s Poetical Works. Vol. III. 

1840. Longman and Co. 
In due succession has appeared the third 
volume of this republication, containing several 
satirical compositions of the author not very 
generally known (‘*Corruption,” **Intolerance,”’ 
and the ‘ Sceptic,” occupying some eighty 
pages), the ‘* Twopenny Post-Bag,”’ other more 
familiar brief squibs and pieces of humour, and 
a considerable portion of the Irish melodies. A 
brief preface introduces the poetry, in which 
Mr. Moore mentions the translation of many 
of his poems into the Continental languages ; 
which affords the Editor of the Literary Gazette 
an opportunity to mention a compliment to his 
genius omitted in this allusion, and he fears 
omitted in consequence of an act of negligence on 
his part. He had in his possession a volume of 
Moore done into the Russian tongue, and bear- 
ing testimony to the popularity of the bard in 
that distant land, so far removed from the 
effects of English literature. And this ought 
to have been in the hands of Mr. Moore for 
reference ; but, unfortunately, among the ac- 
cumulation of masses and confusion to which 
the conductor of a weekly periodical embracing 
so much variety as the Liferary Gazette is ex- 
posed, the volume in question has been mislaid, 


London, 


and is not forthcoming when, to the honour of 
our admired compatriot, it ought to have been. 
The simple fact is our only apology; and we 
hope will be received by him. 


Wild Flowers from the Glens. By E. L. L. 
Svo. pp. 322. 1840. London: Cleaver. 
Dublin: Curry, and Co. Belfast: Hodg- 
son and Phillips. 

THE glens are beautiful scenes in the county 
of Antrim, not far from Belfast, and yet 
nearer to Larne and the adjacent coast ; where 
the fair author seems to have imbibed a sincere 
love of virtue and a warm feeling for nature. 
The Wild Flowers she has gathered are tales 
to which she has communicated the hues of 
her own amiable disposition and piety; and 
they are, besides, sweetly touched with the 
superstitions and enthusiasm peculiar to the 
character of their locality and ideas of the 
people. Their appeal to the world is most 
modest ; and their merits recommend them to 
favour. 

The Adventures of a Gentleman in Search of a Horse, by 
Sir George Stephen. Fifth Edition. Pp, 896. (London, 
Saunders and Otley).— ‘*Caveat Emptor” has been 
encouraged by the near advance to an _ author's 
heaven, indicated by the words ‘fifth edition,” to 
throw off his incognito and come before us in his 
real name and title —Sir George Stephen. The suc: 
cess of his lively and amusing work, not to speak 
of its eminent utility wheresoever horseflesh is con- 
cerned, renders it unnecessary to say more than that 
this version is much enlarged and manifestly improved. 
On the subject of warranty it is especially made more 
valuable; but altogether, whether for acumen, legal 
information, or an entertaining exposition of horse- 
dealing, it is a volume that well deserves all the wide 
circulation it has attained, and which will ensure it 
more. We quotea single passage for the sake of remind- 
ing readers of the style and matter :— . 

“*‘And now, gentle reader, for my inferences a la 
Martineau. Whenever you see a horse advertised for 
sale, avoid him as you would a pestilence. If he is ‘a 
sweet goer,’ depend upon it you will be gently dropped 
into the sweetest kennel in St. Giles’s; if he is ‘ well 
suited for a charger,’ he is sure to charge a haystack and 
a park of artillery with equal determination; if ‘he 
| never shies or stumbles,’ the chances are three to one that 
| he is stone blind, or cannot quit a walk; ‘the best horse 
{in England’ is to a certainty the worst in London; when 
| ‘parted with for no fault,’ it means that he is sold for a 
| hundred ; if ‘ the reason will be satisfactorily explained, 
| it may be taken for granted that the master has absconded , 
either for stealing him or robbing his creditors; when 
| * built like a castle,’ he will move like a church-steeple; 
| if ‘equal to fifteen stone up to the fleetest hounds in 
| England,’ depend upon it he never saw the tail of a hound 
lin his life; if he is a * beautiful stepper,’ you will find 
| that he has the action of a peacock ; if a ‘liberal trial is 
| allowed,’ be most especially careful : a deposit of half the 
| price, but three times his value, will assuredly be re- 


| quired as security for your return ; and finally, whenever 





you see’ that he is the ‘ property of a tradesman who 
wants to exchange for a horse of less value for his 
business,’ of ‘a gentleman who has given up riding from 
ill health,’ or because ‘ he is going abroad,’ of ‘a profes- 
sional man whose avocations call him from town,’ of ‘a 
person of respectability who can be referred to,’ or of ‘the 
executors of a gentleman lately deceased,’ you may safely 
swear that he belongs to a systematic chaunter, who will 
swindle you both out of horse and money, and involve 
you in all the trouble, cost, and vexation of an Old-Bailey 
prosecution to boot.”’ 

The Art of Needlework from the Earliest Ages ; including 
some Notices of the Ancient Historical Tapestries, edited by 
the Countess of Wilton. 12mo. pp.405. (London, Colburn.) 
—The fund of matter and anecdote brought by the research 
of some industrious antiquary within the compass of this 
volume is deserving of great praise, though we were not 
aware that the Countess of Wilton was such a person, 
On the contrary, it is an extraordinary lady’s book; for, 
though needlework is (excepting tailoring) almost entirely 
within the female domain, there are many other works 
spoken of in this treatise in a manner so very unlike the 
editing of a Countess, as to surprise us at the extent of 
her ladyship’s information. Thus, in the introduction, 
after alluding to the ‘* post cana eloquence” of men, her 
ladyship proceeds to pronounce the following denuncia- 
tion: — 

“*Wo to that nation whose women, as a habit, as a 
custom, as a matter of course, seek to intrude on the 
attributes of the other sex, and in a vain, a foolish, and 
surely a most unsuccessful pursuit of publicity, or power, 
or fame, forget the distinguishing, the high, the noble, 
the lofty, the pure, and unearthly vocation of their sex. 
Every earthly charity, every unearthly virtue, are the 
legitimate object of woman's pursuit.” 

And again, directly on the main subject :— 

** That the necessity for this pretty art was first created 
by woman, no one, we think, will disallow; and that it 
was first practised, as it has been subsequently perfected, 
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by her, is a fact of which we feel the most perfect convic- 
tion. This conviction has been forced upon us by a train 
of reasoning which will so readily suggest itself to the 
mind of all our readers, that we content ourselves with 
naming the result, assured that it is unnecessary to trou- 
ble them with the intervening steps. Only one link in 
the chain of ‘circumstantial evidence’ will we adduce, 
and that is afforded by the ancient engraving to which we 
have before alluded in our remarks upon Eve's needle and 
thread. There, whilst our ‘ general mother’ is stitching 
away at the fig-leaves in the most edifying manner possi- 
ble, our ‘ first father,’ far from trying to ‘put ina stitch 
for himself,’ is gazing upon her in the most utter amaze- 
ment. And while she plies her busy task as if she had 
been born to stitchery, his eyes, not his fingers, 


‘ Follow the nimble fingers of the fair,’ 


with every indication of superlative wonder and admira- 
tion, In fact, it is no slight argument in favour of the 
original invention of sewing by women, that men ver 
rarely have wit enough to learn it, even when invented. 
There has been no lack of endeavour, even amongst the 
world’s greatest and mightiest, but poor ‘work’ have 
they made of it.” 

We can scarcely fancy these passages edited—or written 
since she subscribes herself ‘* the authoress” — by the 
Countess; but it was an excellent titled name for a title- 
page; and the book itself is nothing the worse for it. 
Far from it; the book is a popular book, and tells us as 
much as we care to know about the ways, or supposed 
ways, of going through stitch, from the creation to the 
flood, and about the stitching afterwards among the Jews, 


Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, and moderns, till, in spite | 


of the Countess’s declaration, we think we could almost 
do a bit of needlework ourselves, The notices of middie- 
age tapestries are interesting; and, indeed, the whole well 
worth a place in either gentleman’s, or lady’s, or tailor’s, 
or sempstress’s book-shelf. 

_The Holyday Book ; or, «« Educator.” Being a Treasury of 
Knowledge: with 200 Embellishments, by William Martin, 
author of the ‘ Parlour Book,” «« Book of Sports,” &c. 
Pp. 576. (London, Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper.)— 
Mr. Martin's ‘« Parlour-Book,” of which we expressed 
our favourable opinion, has justified it by going quickly 
through several large editions; and he has now added to 
the benefits previously conferred upon the young by his 
educational works, in giving them the present Holyday- 
Rook, full to the edge of various instruction and in- 
formation. Nor is it less amusing than intelligent, less 
adapted to advance Divine truths than to teach usefu- 
worldly lessons. Natural history, ancient history, mel 
chanics, sciences made palpable for juvenile understand- 
ings, arts and manufactures, sports and pastimes, and 
through the whole the inculcation of religious and 
moral duties, render the whole a very acceptable gift 
to be placed in the hands of the docile and inquisitive, 
as an early guide to still higher attainments. It has 
appeared in parts throughout the past year, but is now 
collected in a neat sturdy little volume, with a multitude 
of pretty and serviceable embellishments, No child, even 
after Setting into its teens, can consult it without great 
general improvement. 

_Yearsley’s Contributions to Aural Surgery. No. Il. Pp. 
62. (London, Nisbet and Co.)—A report to, and in favour 
of, the Institution for Diseases of the Ear, with some 
practical remarks on the practice of aural surgery. 

Religion and her Name, by John Search. 8vo. pp. 124. 
(London, _Ridgway.)—A poem, with notes, on the dis- 
puted subject of the education of the poor; in which the 
author takes the“ liberal” side with considerable learning 
and ability. 

. The Gipsy King, and other Poems, by Richard Howitt. 
Pp, 206. (London: Ball, Arnold, and Co. Nottingham: 
Dearden.) —The Gipsy King has some striking lines, stan- 
zas, and even descriptions, but is very aimless, and comes 
to a very lame and impotent conclusion. ‘The ‘other 
poems” boast of little above mediocrity. 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
Ture Illustration on Wednesday evening was 
to have been * On Vegetable Fibre, its Struc- 
ture and Uses,’ by Mr. Aikin: the severe 
indisposition, however, of that gentleman 
caused it to be postponed ; and Mr. Ainger, in 
order, as he said, that there might not be ‘* no 
house,” delivered a few popular observations 
on the heating of apartments, and especially of 
conservatories. Mr. Ainger’s opening remarks 
pretty clearly shewed what we had before 
stated in the Literary Gazette, namely, that 
the best, healthiest, and cheapest way of 
warming a house is by a good ‘ sea-coal 
fire” radiating its genial and social heat 
through the apartment. Mr. Ainger intimated 
that the feeling in favour of stove-heating was 
fast dying away; the unhealthiness of that 
sort of warmth having been detected. There 
1s no chance, indeed, of stoves in this country 
ever superseding coal-fires. Almost every body 
has experienced the extraordinary warmth of 





{apartments heated by warm air, even where the 
thermometer only indicated 55°. The reason 
lof this is, that warmth communicated by heated 
jair is immediately appreciated by the lungs. 
'It is not so with radiated heat, which is the 
|most pleasant and healthy, as the former is the 
|worst. Mr. Ainger then referred to a diagram 
\of the new glass conservatory of the Horticul- 
tural Society, at Chiswick, erected, as we un- 
| derstood, under his superintendence. This con- 
| servatory is conical, and almost entirely of 
jglass, comprising 11,000 feet of that article: 
jit is heated by 2700 feet of pipe. Fears were 
entertained that glass would not retain the heat 
| sufficiently: it has been proved, however, that 
jin this respect it is as good as a brick wall.— 
| In the museum two exquisitely beautiful clocks 
| were exhibited ; they were made in Worcester- 
shire: nearly all the principal works are of 
,crystal, those wheels liable to abrasion. being 
armed by cogs of brass. 





| ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

January 11.—G. B. Greenough, Esq. Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—A paper was read On the 
River San Juan de Nicaragua, and Lake of 
Granada” On the 18th March, Mr. Law- 
rence, accompanied by Mr. Scott, second mas- 
| ter, and a confidential negro named Demerett, 
| left the vessel, and embarked in a canoe fitted 
| up for the occasion, manned with five stout In- 
|dians of the Rama tribe, who are considered 
the best boatmen on this coast, and an intelli- 
gent Columbian padrone, who spoke English ; 
victualled for seven days, and furnished with 
three excellent chronometers, and other requi- 
site instruments. After touching at the town 
|} to purchase a few necessary articles for the 
Indians, and to get letters of introduction to 
persons in Granada and Nicaragua, they pro- 
ceeded on their journey. The first night they 
passed on a dry sand-pit, near the Island of 
Canon. Along the lower part of the river, that 
which they had just passed, the banks are low, 
swampy, and difficult of access, clothed with 
high, coarse grass, and lined with various trees ; 
'the width of the stream about three-quarters of 
a cable’s length,the current sluggish, the water 
| shallow, and the bed filled with diluvial islands. 
In the rainy season, however, all the low flats, 
;on which a landing was now easily effected, 
|are overflowed. The next morning, the 9th, 
| they resumed their way, and passed the Juan- 
| illo Hill, 1249 feet above the level of the sea 
|(trigonometrical measurement), as, also, the 
| divergence of the Colorado. Abreast of the 
Isla de Concepcion, at the foot of the northern 
banks, which are nearly fifteen feet in height, 
as, also, in the centre of the river, they ob- 
served, for the first time, detached masses or 
boulders of trappean rock shewing themselves 
above the surface of the water. The banks, 
since leaving the Colorado, became more promi- 
nent, and the vegetation more luxuriant; the 
trees on the Island of Gigante being not less 
than 100 feet high. Between this island and 
the place where they had started in the morn- 
ing, the only habitations seen were a few huts, 





curiously-constructed birds’ nests. The party 
passed the night on another dry sand-shoal, 
about a quarter of a mile above the Isla San 
Francesco, thirty-seven miles from Point Are- 
nas. ‘The first object of interest passed on the 
10th was the point called Ramillino, where the 
stream sometimes rushes with great violence, 
forming a whirlpool. The banks now increased 
in height to forty or fifty feet. The Padrone 
here told them, that in the rainy season, which 
happens in October, the river is at least six or 
seven feet deeper; and in the driest season, 
April, it is so shallow below the Colorado 
branch, that for miles the Bongos are obliged 
to be dragged over by main force through tem- 
porary channels. A little after mid-day they 
came in sight of the remarkable hill of San 
Carlos, about 2000 feet high, and situated 
about two miles above the Rio Machada, a tri- 
butary on the left of the San Juan: they after- 
wards came to the river San Carlos, forty-six 
miles from Point Arenas. Beyond the San 
Carlos the river is more picturesque and beau- 
tiful; its bed deeper, and its character more 
resembles that of a large river. At sunset they 
saw the Chorero Hills to the north of the river, 
rising about 1500 feet. They hauled up for 
the night on a sand-shoal above the Island 
Campana, at the foot of the first rapid. On 
the 11th they ascended the first rapid, called 
Machuca, sixty-two miles from Point Arenas : 
its velocity does not in any part exceed five knots. 
A second rapid, that of Las Balos, was passed 
with equal facility ; and then a third, the Nuco 
rapid. At noon they saw the point on which 
the old Fort San Carlos once stood, and soon 
afterwards passed the Island of Juan, where a 
tempory hospital was erected for the sick in 
Nelson’s memorable expedition against the 
Spaniards. They next passed the rapid of the 
Old-castle, which was effected in fifteen minutes, 
by tracking along the south side of the river. 
This rapid has a fall of nearly five feet in the 
aggregate, and runs at the rate of eight knots, 
extending the whole breadth of the river, which 
is here about a cable’s length. The Bongos, 
in ascending this rapid, are obliged to be light- 
ened of part of their cargo. ‘The party next 
passed the Toro rapid, seventy-seven miles 
from Point Arenas, and found the banks low, 
and the trees growing out of the water, and 
palms so thickset as to form an almost impene- 
trable’barrier. From the Rio Machuca, as far 
as the river Salvalos, which vhey had just 
passed, the bed of the San Juan is studded with 
fragments of rocks, while all below is chiefly 
composed of sand and mud. Passing the Isla 
Chica and the Isla Grande, where there are 
hills 800 feet high, close to the northern bank 
of the river, they anchored at midnight in the 
middle of the stream, abreast of the river Mel- 
schorezto. They had this day passed two creeks 
where there were Indian settlements. On the 
T 2th they passed the Isla de Canon, and the Isla 
P.adre, where they first caught a glimpse of the 
lake and the low point of San Carlos. At 9 a.M. 
they landed near the huts of San Carlos, distant 
10. miles from Point Arenas. Inquiring for 











the temporary residence of sarsaparilla gather- 
ers. They had now reached the divergence of 
the Juanillo; the depth was here from eight 
to ten or fifteen feet,and the current about two 
knots. At the confluence of the Serapequi, 
here about three-quarters of a cable wide, and 
twenty-nine miles distant from Point Arenas, 
the banks are about ten feet high ; and that of 
the trees, including the bavaks, from 100 to 150. 
The largest of the trees, are the Eboo and 
Cotton-tree ; suspended fiom the branches of 





the latter, they observed @ great number of 


the commandant, the party were informed by a 
rag amuffin soldier that he could not be seen at 
pretent, having, with his wife, made too free 
with the bottle. They found San Carlos, once 
considered the Gibraltar of the lake, a mere 
heap of ruins, so entirely overgrown and sur- 
rounded with trees, that it cannot be seen from 
any part of the neighbourhood, although only 
a few yards distant from the beach. There 
were three or four dismounted guns, and a 
quantity of rusty shot, lying strewed about. 
An intorview was afterwards obtained with the 
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commandant, who, being quite satisfied with|only 300 call themselves the legitimate de- 
the explanation given him, no longer insisted |scendants of the old Spaniards. The exports 


on a passport, which he had at first demanded. 
The whole village does not contain more than 
six huts, tenanted by four families, who were 
all seen bathing together in perfect nudity, 
without any sense of shame, and seemingly 
from innocence, not want of modesty. The 
waters of the lake here were observed to rise 
and fall according as the wind blew. The 
party left San Carlos in the afternoon of the 
13th, and coasted along the N.N.E. shore of 
the lake as far as San Miguelito, where they 
remained for the night. The inhabitants lead 
a pastoral life, and the men were absent tend- 
ing their herds on the neighbouring hills: the 
women were pretty and well-dressed. Here 
they found a Bongo laden with cheese, jerked 
beet’, &c., the produce of the adjacent country. 
Bullocks may be had here for four dollars and 
and a half each ; fowls for a fourth of a dollar ; 
eggs and milk for a mere trifle. The next day 
they continued coasting along the shore of the 
lake: the land on the margin continued low; 
but, at a short distance inland, hills rose to the 
height of 100 or 200 feet, thickly grass-clad, 
affording pasturage to numerous herds of cattle. 
Several streams were passed falling into the 
lake, and the islands called Nanci Tal Cays, 
after which they landed for the night at Punta 
Pederosa. The following morning the party 
proceeded on their voyage, and saw the moun- 
tain of Alto Grande clothed to its summit, 
which attains to 3149 feet, with the brightest 
verdure, and where thousands of cattle might be 
reared. There is no appearance of cultivation 
along the whole of this side of the lake ; ail is 
pasturage and prairie land. Ata little before 
noon they reached the small island, Muerta, 
where Mr. Lawrence took a round of sextant 
angles. From this position, about fifty feet 
high, they saw the volcanic mountain of Mombo 
Tombo, situated to the north of Leon, on the 
margin of the Lake Managua. From Muerta 
they crossed directly over towards Granada. 
Midway a bottle was filled with water from the 
lake and sealed up for analysis. In the mass 
the water is of a light olive colour, but ina 
glass vessel quite clear and translucent; it is 
excellent to drink. The soundings in crossing 
were from six and a half to six fathoms. In 
the evening they landed at Granada. There 
is a considerable surf here, and no wharfs or 
jetties. While taking some observations on 
the shore, the party were somewhat incon- 
venienced by the curiosity of some hundreds of 
women, who left their occupation of washing, 
to surround and stare at them. ‘The chief 
person in authority here was absent, and the 
party experienced some petty annoyances from 
the underlings in office; which, however, were 
got over when the true motives of the ex- 
pedition were understood. The town of 
Granada is situated about half a mile from 
the lake, and about one hundred feet above its 
level. The chief buildings are the two prin- 


cipal churches, the town-hall, and the barracks. 


The houses, with one exception, are all of one 
story, built in the old Spanish style, and the 
Streets run at right angles to each other, 
roughly paved, but not much trodden. There 
is so little movement and display that the place 
seems almost deserted; but Mr. Lawrence 
was told that much business was carried on in 
a tlandestine manner, owing to the little 
security for property occasioned by the anar- 
chical state of the country. The traders are 
generally foreigners, and are fearful lest display 
should excite the cupidity of the government. 
The population is estimated at 9000, of which 


from this place, chiefly indigo, hides, and 
Brazil wood, are conveyed in Bongos down 
the Rio San Juan to the settlement of that 
name, where they are shipped as opportunity 
offers, to Jamaica, New York, and other 
places. Coffee, cocoa, sugar, maize, sesamumn, 
&c., are cultivated in the vicinity of the town, 
but not now in quantity sufficient for exporta- 
tion. The nearest mines are forty leagues 
off. Realejo is the only good harbour on the 
western side of the Isthmus, but its distance of 
fifty leagues from Granada is a serious object- 
ion against it being an entrepot for the com- 
merce from one ocean to the other. The 


the nightthere. On the 24th, they again started, 
and landed on the south-west part of Madeira. 
This and Ometape form but one island, con- 
nected by a low woody neck of land, about 
forty or fifty feet high. In all the maps this is 
set down as two islands. At Madeira they 
found a German and his family, who, having 
purchased 5000 acres of land, had settled there, 
and said he was doing very well as a cotton. 
planter. At daylight, on the 25th, they again 
started, and sailed along shore; they found 
the land near the coast low, but at a short 
distance inland, it rises to mountains of con- 
siderable elevation. Among the most remark- 
able heights is Beija, an active volcano, which 
they saw smoking. The southern shore of the 


nearest part of the Pacific Ocean to Granada, |lake is densely wooded, while the northern is 
is a small bay called Laceres; it is one day’s|all clear savannah. Upon approaching within 
journey across the country, but there is neither | six miles of the Island of Solentinane they 
anchorage nor settlement. At daylight on the | again filled a bottle with the water of the lake. 
17th, the party left Granada, paddled through | This island and those around it are all in- 
the group of rocky islets called the Isletas, and | habited by numerous families. The vegetation 
proceeded to the large, though uninhabited, | is luxurious, and there is abundance of stock of 
Island of Zapatero; between which and the/all kinds. At ten p.m. they once more an- 
main they steered and landed at the small)chored off San Carlos, where they remained 
Island of Tahaja, where they passed the|for the night. On the 25th, at five p.m., 
night. At 5 a.m. of the 18th they again | they started on their return down the river 
started, steering for the road of Nicaragua, |San Juan, and having paddled till midnight, 
which they reached between nine and ten|anchored in the middle of the stream, three 
o’clock. Here Mr. Lawrence, while waiting | miles below the Toro rapid, where the mos- 
for horses, made sketches of Ometape and | quitos murdered sleep. At dawn, on the 27th, 
Madeira, the two most remarkable objects on | they weighed, and shot the rapids in perfect 
the lake. The horses being come, Mr. Law- | safety, though that of Machucha is always de- 
rence and Mr. Scott proceeded to wait upon | scended by-easing the canoes down by means of 
the Sefiors Ruis and Mongalo; the former|arope. The river had fallen at least one and 
was absent, but the latter received them with/a half feet since they had gone up, and the 
the greatest politeness, and conducted them | stream did not run quite so fast. The padrone 
to the chief official, who, at their request,|said it would fall one and a half feet more; 
immediately granted them permission to cross | that after May, when it is at its lowest, it 
over to the Pacific, or go where they pleased, and | begins to rise again till October, when it attains 
make what observations they thought proper. |its greatest depth. In the rainy season, when 
Accordingly, on the 19th, they left the margin | the river is most swollen, it takes the best 
of the lake, and proceeded towards the Pacific, | Bongos fourteen or fifteen days to go from San 
through Nicaragua. This town is about one | Juan to San Carlos. On the 28th, they passed 
hundred feet above the level of the lake. The|the river Serapequi and the Colorado Island. 
houses, like those of Granada, are only one | The river now became very shallow, and the 
story high, but those of the old Spaniards are | canoes had to be hauled over the sand-banks by 
substantially built of stone, with capacious|main force. Mr. Laurence thinks, however, 
doorways, and gloomy grated windows. The that this inconvenience might be avoided by 
more modern are lightly built, and some little |closing up the Colerado branch, by which 
better than mud-huts. The population is a| means the San Juan would have water enough 
mixed race, amounting to about 6000 souls. to keep its own bed free. In the evening they 
Proceeding on their way first through a thick | returned on board the Thunder, after an ab- 
wood, and then a continued savannah, they sence of sixteen days. This paper was eluci- 
came to the mountains; from one of which, |dated by a beautiful MS. map, kindly lent for 
800 feet high, they had a delightful view the occasion by the hydrographer - royal.— 
of the Pacific, distant, in a direct line, about) Among the donations on the table, to which 





three miles, and not long after found themselves 
on the shores of the Pacific in a little cove 
called E] Cacola, where they found no habita- 
tion, but only a few fishermen and a few 
women. From this cove they went about a 
league farther southward, and arrived at last 
at the place they sought, a bay called the Port 
of San Juan. The rise and fall of the tide 
here is about twelve feet. According to Mr. 
Baily’s level from this place, across to Rio de 
Lacas on the lake of Granada, the latter is 123 
feet 3 inches above the level of the Pacific. 
Early the next morning, Mr. Lawrence and his 
companion, with their guide, started to retrace 
their steps by the way they had come. They 
passed through Nicaragua without stopping, 
and arriving at their canoe, had the satisfaction 
to find all well. On the 21st and 22d, it blew 
too hard for them to proceed ; but on the 23d, 
in the afternoon, the wind being a little mode- 
rated, they launched their canoe, and paddled 
over to Ometape, carrying a depth of six and 








seven fathoms. They went on shore, and passed 





the chairman directed attention, were a * Me- 
moir on Khiva, translated by Captain Morier, 
R.N., with a valuable map by Mr. John 
Arrowsmith; Baron C. Hiigel’s ‘ Kashmir ;’ 
and Mr. Hughes’s * Atlas of Constructive Geo- 
graphy.’ 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
DecEMBER 16th.—The Rev. Dr. Buckland, 
President, in the chair.—A paper, ‘ On the Rela- 
tive. Connexion of the Eastern and Western 
Chalk Denudations,’ by Mr. Martin, of Pul- 
borough, was read. In twoformer memoirs pub- 
lished in 1828 and 1829, ‘ Ona Part of Western 
Sussex,’ and ‘On the Anticlinal Line of the 
London and Hampshire Basins,’ Mr. Martin 
entered upon the discussion of the theory of 
denudation by disruption and contemporaneous 
aqueous abrasion ; and in this paper he resumes 
the subject, but confines his observations to 
the anticlinal lines, which he has traced west- 
ward from the vailey of the wealden into the 
broad expanse or dome of chalk, occupying the 
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pew parts of sem and Wiltshire; and|the mnt line running into the oo, 
eastward from the vales of Pewsey, War-|and that he was moving parallel with the 
minster, and Wardour, into the same chalk} Burghclere Hills, the author became anxious 
expanse. In future memoirs he purposes to| to ascertain the termination of the Pewsey 
describe the other phenomena connected with! line. 

the subject.—Six anticlinal lines maintaining a| Pewsey Line.—The phenomena of the Vale 
general parallelism, but presenting unequal of Pewsey, and those presented by the extension 
effects, have been traced by Mr. Martin: three} of the line of disruption in the vales of Ham 
proceeding westward from the valley of the’ and Kingsclere, being well-known, particularly 
wealden; and three eastward from the vales| in consequence of the memoir of Dr. Buckland, 


saddles of on and malm rock, becomes lost 
under the chalk hills of Poynings and Wolf- 
stonbury. Beyond this point Mr. Martin has 
succeeded in defining its course along the valley 
of Piecomb, by Pangdean, and the north side 
of Stanmore Park, and, in approaching the 
Ouse below Lewes by a deep denudation, 
bounded to the south-west by the marked chalk 
escarpment, at the foot of which are Falmer, 





nip eee 


of Pewsey, Warminster, and Wardour ; and! 
he has ascertained that though they penetrate} 
far into the same chalk area, yet that they do| 
not inosculate with each other, or even approx- | 
imate in any part of their course, dying out | 
generally beneath a deposit of plastic clay. | 
The anticlinals of the wealden Mr. Martin| 
distinguishes by the names of the Peasemarsh, 
the central or great anticlinal, and the Green. 
hurst; and the three western by the names! 
of the vales with which they are connected. 

The Peasemarsh Line.—The Peasemarsh, | 
where he commenced the examination of the 
most northern of these lines, is in a valley of 
elevation composed of weald clay, and situated | 
between Guildford and Godalming. The 
valley is about three miles in length and two in | 
breadth. It is bounded on the north by St. 
Catherine’s Hill, formed of lower green-sand, 
and the eastern extremity of the chalk range, 
of the Hog’s-back ; on the south and east by 
the Godalming and Wonersh hills and Shalford 
sand-hill, all composed of lower green-sand ; 
and to the west by a range of low sand-hills 
extending from the Godalming side by Comp- 
ton to Puttenham. ‘To the eastward, the 
anticlinal line is prolonged to Albury and 
Shiere, flanked by lower green-sand hills, the, 
strata of which exhibit an anticlinal dispo- 
sition ; and Mr. Martin thinks it may extend 
to Folkstone. To the westward, the direction 
of the line of disturbance is traceable in the 
anticlinal saddle, stretching from the Putten- 
ham Sands towards Farnham, and on which 
are situated Moor Park, Waverley Abbey, and 
Crooksbury Hill. Thence it proceeds neatly | 
due west, beginning to heave the galt at 
Wracklesham ; and a great galt saddle succeeds, 
which, a little farther west, is projected north- 
ward in advance of Bentley Green, becoming 
ing confluent with the galt of the Farnham 
Hills, At Bentley Green the galt saddle is 
flanked to the north and south by beds of 
upper green-sand dipping in opposite direc- 
tions ; and a saddle of that formation strikes | 
across by Holybourn, Froyle, and Bentley : 
and the line of fracture enters the chalk 
district near Sholden. From this point the 
saddle is continued westerly by a_ broad 
expanse of highlands, on which are situated 
the village of Lipscomb, Ellisfield, Dummer, 
and Popham; and it is marked by strong, 
patches of plastic clay and loam, with other | 
signs of a broken and disjointed surface. The’ 
true nature of this line of elevation is further | 
proved by a well-defined synclinal valley ranging | 
along the sonthern side of the highland from 
Alton to Axford, and thence, but less dis. | 
tinctly, by W oodmancote and Popham Farm to! 
Popham Beacon, where it is intersected by the| 
Southampton Railway, at the height of 454 feet | 
above the sea. Westward from Popham, Mr. | 
Martin was unable to trace satisfactorily the | 
line of fissure; but he is of opinion that it 
passes the great gap in the Burghclere Hills, 
north of W hitchurch, and that it is marked by 
the strata in a chalk pit in the scarped hill 
overlooking Andover, dipping about five de- 
grees towards the south. At this stage of his 
researches, finding that there was no chance of 


| clay. 





Kingstone, and Iford. Crossing the Ouse, the 
Mr. Martin commences his account on the east} southern escar pment of the line is formed by 
side of the vale of Kingsclere. From Wolver-| the South Downs, in their range towards East- 
ton Farm, a well-defined anticlinal chalk valley| bourn. Under Mount Caburn, to the south- 
ranges towards Monks Sherborne, and thence; east of Lewes, the anticlinal line is in the 
southerly, and afterwards easterly, dying away | lower, or grey, chalk, and between Glynde and 
finally ander the plastic clay at Old Basing. | Firle, in a saddle of upper green sand: it is 
For a great part of that course, as at Ewhurst, afterwards defined by a saddle of galt, and then 
and Ramsdell, the tertiary beds advance close; by obscure indications of the outcrop of the 
| up to the foot of the chalk escarpment. ‘lower green sand. Farther to the south-east, 

Wardour Line.—The description of this dis-| the flatness of the country prevented Mr. Mar- 
(location Mr. Martin commences at Harnham'tin from tracing the line, and determining 
Hill, south of Salisbury, referring to Dr. Fit-| where it runs out on the coast; but he is of 
ton’s memoir for an account of the geological , opinion that the sharp dip of the "chalk at Wil. 
structure and phenomena of the vale of War- lingdon, and the fine swell of the upper green 
dour. The village of Bemmerton, and Salis-| sand rising from under the Bourn level in the 
bury Cathedral, situated in the synclinal valley. cliff at the sea-houses near Eastbourn, and 
north of Harnham Hill, are built on plastic; waving southwardly to sink under the chalk 
East of the river Avon a remarkable; towards Beachy Head, are indications of its 
change takes place in the physical features ofcourse. ‘Che westward range of the line from 
the country. The prolongation of the com-|Greenhurst is then described. Following the 
manding eminence of Harnham Hill is a low direction of the Downs, the disruption throws 
ridge at East Grinstead, and the line of high | back the three divisions of the lower green 
ground is shifted southward, forming the lofty) sand: it next passes through a saddle of galt 
ridge of Dean Hill. The brick-kilns near) between Tripp Hill and the Bury New Woods ; 
Clarendon Lodge and the village of Alderbury and afterwards points northwesterly towards 


jare placed on plastic clay, and that formation, Midhurst, passing to the north of that town, 


ranges eastward by Whitmarsh bottom, Bent-| and by Woolbeding, Chithurst, and Trotton, to 
ley Wood, and Berrywell, to Frenchmoor.. Rogate, it traverses in succession the different 
The chalk, on which these tertiary beds repose, | divisions of the lower green sand. Westward of 
emerges at East Grinstead and West Dean, | Rogate, no satisfactory section can be obtained ; 


_constituting a low ridge, but dipping sharply and in its passage, on the north side of Peters. 


towards the north. South of this line is the field, little is seen but a broken saddle of sand- 
strongly marked feature of Dean Hill, inclining hills, till the line strikes the upper green 
southward ; and between the two ridges is the sand at Langrish, where it is visible in an 
anticlinal line of the Grinstead fields, situated imperfect section on both sides of the East 
in the lower chalk. Proceeding eastward, the; Meon road. Thence Mr. Martin traced it by 
northern ridge is gradually overlaid by the the chalk ridge or saddle, capped by patches 
plastic clay, and is lost under it at Lockerly ; of plastic clay, and on which are situated 
but the line of Dean Hill maintains its im- Bierly, Old Down, Kilmeston, and Hinton 
portance, though it also is, in turn, invaded | Ampner ; and it is flanked on the north by the 
upon by the tertiary beds, and all indications of | long synclinal valley of Bramdean, and on the 
the anticlinal line disappear at or near the | south by the denudation of East and West Meon. 
river Test. It has, consequently, no connexion From Hinton Ampner, the synclinal line fall- 
with any of the weald fissures. jing back into the course of the Itchin from 

Greenhurst Line.—In entering upon a de-| Alresford to Winchester, the saddle widens 
scription of this line, Mr. Martin states that he | and rises into greater importance, constituting 
was not aware till veryrecently that Mr. Hopkins | Easton High Down, where the Chilcomb rent 
had been engaged in investigating the construc- | commences, also St. Giles’ and St. Catherine’s 
tion of the weald; and that, though he has) Hills; north and south of the rent or denuda- 
been himself long familiar with most of its con-! tion; and west of W inchester, the saddle is 
structive agencies, yet, as he is not prepared to resumed and continued in Pitt and Farley 
fill up all the details of the subject, he is well} Downs to the river Test. In this part of its 
pleased that the exposition of the construction | course a synclinal depression ranges northward 
of the weald should come from the author of | from the Itchin at Winchester into the valley 
the “* Theory of Elevation.” He adds that he) of the Test at King’s Sombourn. Crossing the 
is entirely ignorant of the result of Mr. Hop-| Test, the line of elevation, Mr. Martin be- 


kins’s researches. Mr, Martin commences his | 
description of this line at Greenhurst, about 
four miles south-east from Pulborough, and 
situated in an anticlinal weald clay valley, |f 
formed by a remarkable recession southward of 
the chalk hills. East of Greenburst, the 
northern boundary of the valley breaks off, 
and is discontinued for some distance; but east- 
ward of the Adur, and south of Henfield, it is 
again flanked by anticlinal scarps of green sand. 
The line is continued thence in a broad weald 
clay valley to Homebush, where the scarps of 
the lower green sands become confluent, and 
the line of fracture passing successively beneath 





lieves, is taken up by the Broughton hills at 
| Bossington ; but the complicated structure of 
| the country prevented him from tracing it 
farther. He suggests that it may unite with 
the Warminster line. 

Warminster Line.—The anticlinal line of 
this valley euters south of Warminster, and 
heaves the galt and upper green sand into a 
dome-like elevation, denuded of its chalk. 
The line then ranges in a ridge of green 
sand through Crockerton and Sutton Veney 
to Cortington, where the chalk boundaries 
approximate, and little is visible but the allu- 
vium of the valley of the Wiley, which takes 
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the direction of the rent towards Salisbury as 
far as Wishford. From this point, Mr. Mar- 
tin believes that the line follows the valley of 
Stoford Bottom, which points directly towards 
the Broughton hills, and the Winchester and 
Greenhurst denudations ; but he doubts if any 
satisfactory proof could be obtained of their 
inosculation with the Warminster line. 

Central Line of the Wealden.—From Hasle- 
mere it is marked by the narrow weald clay 
valley, which extends directly west towards 
Liphook, and after heaving in succession the 
upper beds of the lower green sand, the galt, 
and the upper green sand, it enters the chalk 
near Selborne. Its progress thence to the val- 
ley of Candover, north of Alresford, is marked 
at many points by tiltings of the strata, and 
the general decline of the country towards 
the west. Passing the Candover valley, the 
line is carried on to the Test by a succession of 
waving hills and high plains, between the 
synclinal valleys of the Itchin on the south, 
and the Mitcheldever river on the north. At 
the Test its presence is marked by the pro- 
minent features of the Stockbridge Common | 
Down and Longstock Hills. Beyond the Test | 
the progress of the line becomes obscure ; never- 
theless, Mr. Martin thinks that Beacon Hill, west 
of Amesbury, may mark its direction. In con- 
clusion, the author states that groups of fissures, 
puckerings, or subordinate contortions, will pro- 
bably be found connected with the greater 
lines of disturbance; and that if a section | 
could be obtained of the whole, it would ex-| 
hibit the contortions observable in  schistose 
formations ; and he calls attention to the 
variable amount of effect produced by the 
longitudinal fissures in different parts of their 
course. 


PARIS LETTER. 





Académie des Sciences, Jan. 12, 1841. 

Srrvine of January 4.—M. Dutrochet read | 
an interesting paper ‘On the Motion observable | 
in Particles of Camphor when placed in very | 
small Quantities in Water,’ and ‘On the} 
Cause of Circulation in the Vessels of the! 
Chara.’ He had placed an exceedingly small | 
quantity of camphor, not exceeding half a mil- | 
limetre in diameter, and had then examined 
the results with a microscope, operating in a 
watch-glass reversed. The camphor had im- 
mediately dispersed itself, and attached itself to 
the sides of the glass, where it kept up only a 
slight trepidation. He had then put in the 
water a drop containing molecules of clay in 
suspension; these immediately precipitated 
themselves towards the camphor, and, when 
nearly reaching it, had split themselves into two 
currents, one running to the right, the other to 
the left, their velocity diminishing as they left 
the camphor. They described elliptic curves, 
and then returned to the camphor, again to 
leave it. M. Dutrochet hence inferred, that 
the moving force was of an electric nature, 
and has concluded that the circulation of the 
latex in the chara is also caused by electricity, 
as had been previously suspected, but not 
proved. 

M. Pelouze communicated to the Academy 
that M. Freney had discovered an oxide of 
iron more oxygenated than the peroxide. 
This was attained by heating an oxide of iron 
to a white heat with potassium, or peroxide of 
potassinm and saltpetre. The product is a 
ferrate of potassium of a violet colour, possess- 
ing a strong tinctorial power, and analogous to 
cameleonite of manganese. —M. Laignel sub- 
mitted to the notice of the Academy some 
bread that had been subjected to the action of 


become as hard asa stone, and could only be 
used by reduction to powder ; it was, however, 
perfectly good, and preserved its nutritious 
qualities.—The ** Almanach Général de Méde- 
cine ” for 1841, just out, was presented to the 
Academy. Itappears that the actual number of 
doctors in medicine now practising in Paris 
is 1360; and of licensed female accoucheurs, 
67.—A melancholy accident, which happened a 
few days ago in the laboratory of M. Thilorier, 
was commented on. A cast-iron cylinder of 
three inches thickness in the sides, used for the 
purpose of solidifying carbonic acid gas, burst, 
and killed M. Hervy, one of the assistants. 
The pressure at the time was 150 atmospheres : 
only a few days before, the same experiment 
had been made with the same cylinder before 
1200 medical students. The cylinder burst 
longitudinally ; one half remaining intact, the 
other being blown to pieces. More caution 
was recommended in future. 

The members of the Académie Francaise 
have at length admitted Victor Hugo a mem- 
ber. Those who voted for his admission were 
Messrs. Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Royer- 
Collard, Villemain, Charles Nodier, De Ségur, 
Lacretelle, De Pongerville, Soumet, Mignet, 
Cousin, Lebrun, Dupin, Thiers, Viennet, Sal- 
vandy, and Molé. M. Guizot came too late, or 
he would have voted on the same side. Those 
who voted against Victor Hugo were Messrs. 
Casimir Delavigne, Feletz, Scribe, Dupoty, 
Roger, Jay, Briffaut, De Cessac, Campenon, 
Droz, Etienne, Tissot, Flourens, and Baour 
Lormian. The former list comprises three 
Ministers of Public Instruction, and the most 
illustrious members of the Academy. The 
latter list includes the principal dramatic 
writers, and all the classic school of the same 
body. 

The last list of books put on the ** Index” at 
Rome contains the following: —‘*The New 
Testament,”’ translated into the Piedmontese 
dialect; ‘* Italian Switzerland,” by S. Frans- 
cini; ‘* Essay on Cosmogony and Cosmology,” 
by N. Calcaterra; ‘* Picture of the Church 
Militant,” by F. Amat, Archbishop of Pal- 
myra; ** Thoughts of a Lombard on the Social 
Existence of Men,”’ &c.; ‘ Lelia,” by Mme. 
Georges Sand; “ Italy,’ by Beltrami; ‘ In- 
troduction and Notes to the Inferno of Dante,” 
by Guiniferto delli Barbigi, from two inedited 
MSS. of the 15th century. 

The following nominations have been lately 
made in the Archi-Gymnasium of Rome:—The 
Cavaliere Visconti, to the chair of the late 
Professor Nibby ; Professor Mastrofini to that 
of the late Abbate Mecenate; and Father Mar- 
chi, of the order of Jesuits, to that of Dr. 
Wiseman. 

M. Quetelet, of Brussels, has just been 
elected correspondent of the Royal Academy 
of Copenhagen. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


The subject for the Setonian prize poem for the present 
year is ‘* The Call of Abraham.”—Cambridge Chronicle, 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
January 2d. Professor Wilson, the Direc- 
tor of the Society, in the chair.—The Professor 
read a paper by Dr. Stevenson, of Bombay, 
*On the Mahratta Language;’ on its con- 
nexion with the other spoken dialects of India ; 
and on its derivation from Sanskrit, Persian, 
and other sources. The writer is the author 


of well-known grammars of the Mahratta and 
Guzerati tongues ; and from his acquaintance 





the hydraulic press eight months ago. It had 


with other Indian languages, may be deemed 


an authority on matters of this nature. He 
begins with a congratulatory remark that the 
resolution of the government of India to dis- 
card a learned Janguage known only to a few, 
and to transact business every where in the dia- 
lect of the common people, has raised those 
dialects from the rank of jargons to that of 
cultivated tongues ; and that grammars and 
dictionaries, as well as native works of merit, 
are now appearing in languages which were 
recently most incorrectly thought incapable of 
expressing any thing beyond the most ordinary 
ideas. It was thought at one time that all the 
spoken dialects of India were merely corrup- 
tions of the Sanskrit; and although many 
words were found in these dialects which could 
not be referred to that source, it was supposed 
that such words had crept in by reason of the 
barbarism and carelessness of the speakers, who 
introduced them from ignorance of the correct 
terms. This opinion, however, lost ground as 
our acquaintance with the native languages 
increased ; and it is now pretty generally ad- 
mitted that those of the south of the Peninsula, 
at least, are of an origin quite distinct from 
Sanskrit ; and that they have admitted words 
of that language, not from a want of native 
terms, but from the influence of religion, all 
their orthodox writings being composed in 
Sanskrit. Dr. Stevenson conceives that the 
case is the same, though in a less degree, with 
the other languages of India; that in all of 
them the Sanskrit is grafted on an aboriginal 
language; and that, proceeding from the 
north, it diminishes in quantity as we go 
southwards, becoming scarcely any thing in 
the vernacular Tamul, in the same way as in 
Europe the influence of the Latin, which is 
predominant in the south, decreases as we 
approach Britain and Germany. In order to 
shew the construction of the Mahratta lan- 
guage, the writer analysed 10,000 primitives, 
taken in succession from Molesworth’s diction- 
ary. 5000 of these he found to be nearly 
pure Sanskrit; and of the remaining 5000, 
two more are corrupted Sanskrit ; one, Persian 
or Arabic; and two, from an unknown source, 
but connected with the non-Sanskrit tongues 
of the south,—the Telugu, Tamul, Karnatuka, 
&ec., and traceable in Guzerati, Hindi, and 
other dialects. This source he considered to 
have been the aboriginal language of India. 
This view is strengthened by the fact that the 
Ramoosis, a hill-tribe, inhabiting the Mahratta 
country, whose habits have kept them from 
intermixture with others, and who may conse- 
quently be supposed nearer the aboriginal 
state, speak a language so near the Telugu as 
to give rise to an opinion that they have 
emigrated from Telingana, though without 
any authority from history or tradition. A 
number of instances of the connexion be- 
tween these aboriginal words existing in Mah- 
ratta and those of the languages of the South 
of India, followed these remarks, fully cor- 
roborating their justness. The paper then pro- 
ceeded with a sketch of the grammatical struc- 
ture of the language, which agrees with those 
of the other parts of India, and with our own 
tongue, being chietly made by particles; and 
not, as in Sanskrit, by inflections. Mahratta 
is written either in the Devanagari character, 
or in a slightly altered modification of it, called 
Modi or Mori, which the Brahmans designate 
the ‘character of the demons,’’ because it is 
said to have been invented by a Ceylonese 
heretic. It is however, in fact, merely a modi- 
fication produced by the rounding the angles of 
the Devanagari in the hurry of writing. The 
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people ; reaching from Goa to Damaun ; and 
from the western coast of India to Hyderabad. 
—A paper by Kali Krishna Bahadur, * On the 
Mode of Naming Hindus,’ was next read. 
From this it appears that certain astrological 
tables are drawn up, like chess-tables, but con- 
taining a hundred squares. In each square 
one of the lunar constellations is inserted, in a 
particular aspect, accompanied by a syllable of 
the Sanskrit alphabet ; and at the moment of 
the birth of a child, the astrologers calculate 
under what sidereal influence the birth takes 
place; and then a name is given, commencing 
with the letter inserted in the square where 
such influence is indicated. For example: 
the first lunar constellation aswini, is divided 
into four quarters, and takes four squares. In 
the first square is written cha; in the next, 
che ; the third, cho; in the fourth, la. A boy, 
therefore, may be named Chunilal, Chetanand, 
Chokharam, or Lalismohun, according to the 
quarter in which he was born. These names, 
however, are used only in certain ceremonies, 
and are not the names by which the parties are 
known in the ordinary business of life. 

There are many schemes in use in different 
parts of India, in which the inserted syllables 
and constellations are variously arranged ; but 
the principle is the same in all. In former 
ages names were given from those of parents, 
or of places, or of virtues, or physical qualities ; 
but the above described plan has been in use 
ever since the beginning of the iron age, which 
took place nearly five thousand years ago. 

The writer who gives the above as the prac- 
tice of Bengal and Bissa says he is informed 
that in the Telinga country the months are 
under the superintendence of the Hindu gods 
and goddesses ; and that children born in these 
months are called by the appellation of those 
deities. Lists of these are given, as well as 
several pages of lists of additional names applied 
to persons of different castes. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.M.; Medical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.— Linnean, 8 p.m.; Horticultural, 3 P.M; 
Civil Engineers (Anniversary), 8 P.M. 

Wednesday. — Society of Arts, 74 ».M.; Geological, 
84 p.m.3 London Institution, 7 p.m. 

Thursday. — Royal, 8} P.m.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M. ; 
Numismatic, 7 P.M. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 84 P.M. 

Saturday. — Westminster Medical, 8 P.M.3 
matical, 8 p.M.; Physical, 8 Pp... 


Mathe- 





THE DRAMA. 

Haymarket.—In consequence of the indis- 
position of Miss Faucit, Mrs. Stirling has 
taken her part in the play of Money; and 


though the bills stated it to be done on a short | 


notice, the performance shewed no symptoms 
either of haste or want of talent. On the 
contrary, she displayed much of feeling and 


nature, and was throughout tender and in-|be achieved by the united sections would be, | 


out a merry piece—a burletta, called Deeds of 
Dreadful Note, the hint seemingly taken from 
a successful scene in a preceding drama at the 
same theatre. Owing to sundry circumstances 
and misconceptions, almost every body suspects 
every other body of having committed a horri- 
ble murder; and the equivoques, confusion, 
and terror, are highly amusing. Mrs. Keeley, 
Wilkinson, Wright, and Cullenford (the au- 
thor, we believe), kept the house in a roar 
of laughter; and the Dreadful Deeds have 
been repeated every night before crowds of 
applauding witnesses. 





VARIETIES. 

A Proposal for Establishing a British As. 
sociation for the Advancement of the Fine Arts, 
has been issued by Mr, George Goodwin, jun., 
well and popularly known for his high talent 
in various branches of art. In it, after some 
general remarks, he says :— 

‘¢ Experience shews the advantages which 
have resulted from the establishment of the 
‘ British Association for the Promotion of Sci- 
ence,’ not chiefly to science per se, although 
these have been great and manifold, but to the 
people generally : attention has been awakened 
in the minds of thousands to subjects before 
unthought of; a spirit of inquiry has been in- 
duced ; and whole towns inoculated with an 
admiration of knowledge, and a determination 
to pursue it, to the exclusion of demoralising 
sources of excitement, until then indulged in. 
Why, then, might there not be formed an as- 
sociation for the encouragement of art, which, 
like this, should meet annually at a different 
town, in England, Ireland, or Scotland; and 
at which meeting painting, poetry, sculpture, 
architecture, &c. &c. in all their varieties, and 


sections ? A large and important exhibition of 
works of art might be collected, and an Art- 
Union arranged so as to secure the sale of a 
certain number of them, and thus to ensure 


with all their ramifications, should form the} 
subjects for the consideration of the different | 





scription (say of one pound) would constitute a | 





| petition in the higher branches of the various | 
jarts, and vote sums for the encouragement 
jof any desirable object, in connexion there- 
| with 5 such, for example, as for the prosecu- 
tion of experiments in the preparation of 
colours, the manufacture of stained-glass, or 
|for the purchase of particular pictures, worthy | 


the assistance of the most eminent artists, by | 
rendering the Society directly, as well as in-| 
directly, advantageous to them. A small sub-|week’s stay at Etschmiadzin he examined the 


member of the association for the year, the | 
aggregate of which, after deducting the ex- | tains a great number of valuable works, which 
penses necessarily incurred, would probably | were supposed to be entirely lost, and of which 
enable the committee (which should be partly | 


== ‘local, partly general) to offer prizes for com- | ments. 


| Galganduni. 


aes 
the Literary Gazette, but almost entirely de- 
voted to religious topics. No. I. “ Noces 
Philosophice,” a shilling monthly, which we 
shall notice specifically hereafter; and the 
same promise must be held out to Nos. I. 
and II. of the ‘* Calcutta Journal of Natural 
History” (quarterly). No. X. of ‘* Charles 
O’ Malley,” is worthy of its capital predecessors. 
No. I. of ‘George St. Julian” (Grattan and 
Gilbert) is a new candidate for monthly circu. 
lation in the tale line, and its author already 
favourably known by contributions (such as 
“Stanley Thorn ’’) to various periodicals: and 
lastly, Messrs. Fisher and Co. have begun 1841 
splendidly with three embellished quartos, viz. 
 Scott’s Commentary on the Bible,” Part I. ; 
“ The Turkish Empire, Syria, the Holy Land,” 
&c. Part I,; with descriptions, from the admired 
pen of Mr. John Carne, of scenes by Bartlett 
and Allum, which the writer has also visited ; 
and “¢ The Rhine, Italy, and Greece,”’ by various 
able draughtsmen, and well described by the 
Rev. G. N. Wright: the two latter are of 
very high merit in the arts. To conclude, 
No. X. of Mrs. Loudon’s Bulbs, truly fit for 
the ‘ Ladies’ Flower-Garden:’’ Belladonna, 
Nerine, Amaryllis, and Sprekelia, are its chief 
and glowing ornaments. 

General Sir Richard Bourke.—A noble and 
manly bronze statue of General Sir R. Bourke, 
executed by Bailey, has just been shipped for 
Sidney, New South Wales, where it is to 
be erected to the memory of that distinguished 
officer, and valued friend to the colony. It 
is the first great work of art destined for that 
quarter of the globe: who can glance forward 
for only a century, and intimate of how many 
glorious productions it may be the forerunner ? 
May tiere not be a great and flourishing 
empire; and native artists of fame to emu. 
late the example set them by the English 
sculptor, and do honour to their native land, 
its worth, and the highest refinements of 
civilised life ? 

Boré on the History and the Alphabet of the 
Albanians (the Georgians).—M. Boré, whom 
we have had frequent occasion to mention, has 
made a remarkable discovery. During a 


library, which is considered as the richest 
literary repository in all Armenia: it con- 


the European libraries have only some frag- 
The remarkable discovery that he 
made is the alphabet of the Aghovans (the 
ancient Albanians), which has hitherto re. 
mained unknown to our Orientalists, and a 
complete history of that people, which was 
written in the seventh century by Moses 
This work has been hitherto 
known to us only by the quotations in other 


lof national regard. One of the first points to | writers.— Echo du Monde Savant, 7 Décembre. 


The Convent of Capucins at Chamberry 


teresting. In short and abrupt passages, where |to obtain an able and correct report of the has been converted into a College of Foreign 
she most resembled the lady on whose person- | progress of art in England, Ireland, and Scot- | Missions. 


ation the public formed its idea of the charac- 
ter, she was least powerful; but wherever she 
relied on herself and her own conceptions she 
was very effective. 

The lord chamberlain having granted Mr. 
Webster a special license for two additional 
months, to-night is the last night of the regu- 
lar season (and for the benefit of Mr. F. 
Webster) ; but to console the public, the next 
season begins on Monday; and besides the 
continued attractions of Money, a new drama 
and a new farce are announced. 

Adelphi. So soon, and with the panto- 
mime, our active caterers here have brought 


land, for the last fifty years; a task to be) 
fulfilled satisfactorily only by the joint co- 
operation of men in all parts of the country. 
This report would afterwards be continued | 
from year to year, under its various heads, and 
could not fail to prove a work of the highest 
interest and value.” 

Novelties.—With the new year we have 
received ‘“ The Christian Remembrancer ” 
(No. I. James Burns), a monthly magazine 
and review, devoted to church questions and 
biblical literature: it seems earnest and pious. 
‘¢'The Englishman’s Magazine,” a weekly 











four-pennorth : something after the fashion of 





The Late Storm.—From a few minutes 
before seven o’clock until a quarter after, the 
thunder and lightning raged with extreme 
violence, accompanied with a heavy shower of 
hail, which seems to have accompanied it in 
every place ; at one time the thunder-clap was 
heard simultaneously with the violet-coloured 
lightning being seen. It has been traced by 
the several times from the north of Yorkshire, 
to Nottingham, Wolverhampton, Northamp- 
ton, Cambridge, London, Essex, and Kent, in 
succession, and its speed of transit seems to 
have been more than sixty miles per hour ; it 
must have been a hundred miles in width, and 


~————— 
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equally violent at every part, or have traversed 
the country in a succession of curves.—Letter 
from Mr. Glaisher in ** Cambridge Chronicle.” 

Mr. Oastler.—This celebrated individual, 
now a prisoner in the Fleet at the suit of Mr. 
Thornhill, has begun a series of very intereste | so 
ing letters. That such a man should be in such 
a place, deprived of the Briton’s doast (well 
may it be called so), liberty, because he has not 
the means to pay a certain sum of money, is as 
strong a comment as could well be made on the 
law of debtor and creditor. His body must 
answer for the deficiency of his purse. What 
an answer to God or man! The body of ause- 
ful human being is shut up from the communion 
of nature to satisfy a feeling, more repugnant 
to humanity than that which leads a savage 
Indian to torture his prisoner before he strikes 
his merciful tomahawk into his reeling brain ! 
And this is civilised, benevolent, Christian 
England! What good can this be to the cre- 
ditor or the community ? 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Mountains and Lakes of Switzerland, by Mrs. 
Bray, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1. 11s. 6d.—The Domestic Manage- 
ment of the Sick-Room, by Dr. A. ‘T. Thomson, post 
Svo, 10s. 6d.—The Accidence and Principles of English 
Grammar, by B. H. Smart, 12mo. 4s.—The Accidence, 
separately, 1s.—Jerusalem and the Jews, by A. M. Myers, 
vo. 1ls.—Thalaba the Destroyer, by Robert Southey, 
Esq. new edition, 1 vol. f.cap, 5s.—Paul Periwinkle ; or 
> Pressgang, tivo. 2ls.—The Teacher's Assistant, by A. 

Clarkson, 18mo. 2s. (d.—An Appeal to the British Nation 
on behalf of her Sailors, by Admiral Brenton, second 
edition, 18mo, 1s. 6d.—Greville; or a Season in Paris, by 
Mrs. Gore, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1d. 11s. 6d.—Observations on the 
Statutes of the University of Cambridge, by G. Peacock, 
D.D. #vo. 92. 6d.—The Florist’s Journal, 1840. 8vo. 6s.— 
Harrison’s Grammar of the Greek Language, 12mo. 3s, Gd. 
—The Dreaming-Girl; and other Poems, by W. Taylor, 
post 8vo. 6s.—Anti-Popery, by J. Rogers, new edition, 
post 8vo, 6s,—Childhood ; illustrated in a Selection from 
the British Poets, 12mo. 5s.—In what Manner Little 
Henry came to the Knowledge of God, square, 2s.— 
Maxims of Piety and C hristianity, by Bishop Wilson, 
f.cap, Ss. 6d.—Night and Morning, by the Author of 
** Rienzi,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1, lls, éd.—Henry of 
Monmouth, by _— Michel, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d. 
—Nine Poems, by V., 2d edition, f.cap, 2s. 6d.—Bishop 
Daniel Wilson’s Lectures on the Evidences, 4th edition, 
2 vols. 12mo. 9s.—Brief Hints to Candidates for Holy 
Orders, f.cap, 3s.—Christian Charity: Sermons by the 
tishop of C Shester, 1 vol. 8vo. 93.3; 12mo. edition, 6s.— 
Low’s Catalogue of Books and Engravings, 1340, royal 
Svo. 2s.—G. R. Rowe on Nervous Diseases, &c., 3d 
edition, 8vo. 5s.—E. W. Tuson, on Curvature of the 
Spine, 8vo. 10s, Gd.—Romance of a Seafaring Life, CARD 
Gs.—Churton’s Universal A and Cor 
= s Guide, 18mo. 3s.—The Cavendish Novels, Vol. L.: 

Cavendish, f.cap, ts.—The Obligations of the World to 
the Bible, by G. Spring, D.D. 32mo. 3s.—John Imlah’s 
Poems and Songs, 12mo. ”5s.—Titmarsh’s Account of the 
Second Funeral of Napoleon, square, 23. 6d.—Legons et 
Modelles, Xc., Poésie Francoise, by C. J. Delille, 12mo. 6s. 
Alda, the British Captive, by Agnes Strickland, f.cap. 
4s. 64.—Summary of French Grammar used at Royal 
veneiiaaid stints 12mo. 3s. 





















TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


tr To Publishers and Booksellers,—It has of late hap- 
pened to us that a number of publications, &c., intended 
for the Literary Gazette and its Editor, have not reached 
their destination, and we are very anxious to provide 
against similar mishaps in future. Every letter or book 
should be carefully delivered at our office, and if of con- 
siderable value, an acknowledgment be taken back of its 


receipt. This would be security against the messenger 
and any unauthorised party pretending to our employ- 
ment. When we consider the poor condition of some of 


the drudges engaged in such messages, we rather wonder 
at the ready and facile fraud not being of greater extent. 
Should we, as we fear, have to apologise to friends and 
correspondents for apparent inattentions, and especially 
of late, we beg them to believe that our rule is to notice, 
in some way or other, every matter sent to us which re- 
quires notice or answer; of publications, particularly, 
which complete the view of the passing literature; and, 
indeed, of every communication but trivial letters, or 
kind offerings, felt to be kind, but not asking for the 
occupation of our harrased time ri distinct replies. 

We fear we cannot enter into the matter of the chal- 
lenge by Mr. George Hale to the Founder of Socialism; 
it is out of our line of literature. Mr. Hale’s pamphlet, 
at a penny, is sufficient to explain his Christian views. 


ErratuM.—Fine Arts, last Number p. 28, col. 2, for 
* discussion,” read ** decision,” 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
” ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — Engi- 


neering, M h 1 Depart- 
ment.—This Department, mater tiie? Fo Mare cave aan of Profes- 
sors Hall, Moseley, Daniell, Wheatstone, Hosking, and Ansted, 
and Mr, Bradley » Mr. E. Cowper, Mr. Tennant, and Mr. 
cate a Castle, will ‘be REOPENED on ‘TUES JAY, the 19th Jan. 
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The Junior Class for Pupils not under the age of Fourteen 
Years wil! also be Reopened on the same day. 
December 1840. J. LONSDALE, Principal. 


TINTOMOLOGICAL SOCIE TY of LON. 

A DON. — ANNIVERSARY MEETING, 23th January, 
1841, at Eight o’Clock, P.a. 

New Part of the Transactions is just pub- 

lished, with Five Plates (completing Vol. II.), price 

Vol. I. Part I. (Seven Plates), 7s. 6d.; Part II. 
7s. — ee (Eleven Plates), 10s. Gd. 

fi Part 1. (Eight Plates), 8s.; Part II, (Four Plates), 
4s. od: 3 5 2 IML, (Five Plates), 5s. 

No. 17 Old ‘Bond Street. 


(six Plates), 


TNHE ART UNION: 
Journal of the Fine Arts. 
Month, Price Eightpence, stamped. 

“© A monthly journal very ably conducted: and promising to 
be of great utility.” "— Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, 

The “ Art Union” has received the strongest commendations 
from emer all the leading periodical works of the country. 

The “« Art Union” has been two years in existence; has ob- 
tained the confidence bls i Artists, and enjoyed a large share of 
erty It i to supply a desideratum in 

ritish Periodical Literature. Yo all who are interested iu Art, 
either as a or an i 1 luxury, this Journal 
cannot fail to be an acquisition ; its object being tocommunicate 
to the Artist, the Connoisseur, and the Amateur, accurate and 
useful information upon all subjects connected with the Arts, 
British and Foreign. 

The work is unc d with any Establist t interested 
in the Sale of Prints; and the Proprietors pledge themselves 
that no person or party shall ever be, either directly or indi- 
rectly, associated with it, who may be suspected of having an 
undue influence upon its opinions. 

The work is published on the 15th of each month, price 8d, 
stamped, for the c e of by post. It is 
printed on fine paper; the size of the Literary Gazette. Any 
person desiring to examine a number of the “ Art Union,” with 
a view to ascertain its character and object more clearly, shall 
receive a copy, free, on expressing a wish to that eflect in a 
letter, by post, addressed to the Publishers. 

A new Volume will commence with January; affording a 
desirable opportunity for Subscribers. 

he “* Art Union” may be ordered from any Bookseller in the 
Kingdom. 

Published by How anid Parsons, Booksellers, | 
where all Letters and Communications for the 
in sprisie addressed. 


r 

EOLOG ICAL MAP “of CEN TRAL 

and WESTERN EUROPE,.—Mr. Weale, after a long 

preparation, has now completed for publication a large Geological 

lap of England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, 

Switzerland; portions of Italy ana “hg Austrian and Prussian 
States. Corrected to the present tir 

By W.5 


a Monthly 
Published on the 15th ofeach 














Fleet Street ; 
tor must be, 





» HUGHE i °F. R.G.S. 
Finely coloured, price iL. 108, * mounted and varnished on 
rollers, or folded in a case, price 2/. 2s. 
¥%e% The Geological features of these countries offer much re- 
search to those who seek information on Minera!s and the precious 
Meuals. 
59 High Holborn. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESs. 

On Monday, Feb. Ist, with Frontispiece and Sai from De- 
signs by G. Jonesy R.A. price 5s. cloth, lettered, of 
THOMAS MOORE'S POETIC AL 
WORKS. Collected and edited by Himself. With new 
Prefaces. 

whe o be completed in = ne ) Monthly Volumes. 

of Iri National Airs— 
Sacred ee Summer Féte. 
Londos: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


Contents 








M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL DIOTIONARY. 
On Monday, Feb. 1st, will be published, price 5s. Part II. of 
° Go 
DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, 
ATISTICAL, and HISTORICAL, of the various 
Countries, Me and gags Natural — in the World. 
y M‘CULLOCH, Esc 
*%* To be com leted in Two Volumes. The first volume is 
now ready, with Four Large Maps, price 40s. cloth, lettered. 
Lately Published, a new edition, corrected, of 
Mr. M‘Culloch’s + Dietlonery, | Practical, T che. 


oretical, and Historical, of C 


COMPLETION OF “THE TOWER OF LONDON.” 


Handsomely sa in cloth extra, with Designs on the Cover by 
George Cruikshank, price 15s, 


rNHE TOWER of LONDON; a Historical 
Romar 
By W. HARRISON ATNSWORTH, Esq. 
With Forty Illustrations on Steel, and Sixty Woodcuts, 
by George Cruikshank. 

Complete Copies of the Work may be had of the Publisher, t bound 

in various styles, and at the undermentioned prices: 

Cloth extra, with George Cruikshank’s Designs on the 
Cover. 
Substanti ly bound in half-moroce — edges 
gantly bound, whole morocco, gilt edgy 1. 
#%%* This Work, for the convenience Sor urchasers, may 

still be had in Numbers. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
To be had also of all Booksellers. 









se MASTERS OF COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, &c. &ce. 
To be had gratis, of all Booksellers in Town and Country, 


A CATALOGUE of WORKS in all 
BRANCHES of EDUCATION, inctuding manv New 
Works, with a Selection of Books suitable for Prizes, for Gradu- 
ates at the Universities, for Boys’ Schools, and for Ladies’ Schools. 
Printed for Longman, Orme, and Co, Paternoster Row, London, 
#%%* The above will be sent free, by post, to any person 
applying to the Publishers for it by letter. 


In 1 large vol. 8vo. embellished with Forty spirited Etchings 
by Phiz, price 21s. bound in fancy cloth, 


AUL PERIWINKLE; or, the Press. 
Gang. In Three Books. 

By the oe of « Cavendish,” “ Flying Dutchman 

N.B. The Covers may be had separately, price 

L Dee: Printed for Thomas Tey, _——- e. 





"&e. &e. 
S. 





JONES'S BIBLICAL CYCLOPEDIA. 
In 1 very large vol, 8vo. printed in double columns, price 
16s. cloth boards, 


x , x 
(TRE BIBLICAL CYCLOP/EDIA ; or, 
sais hen Holy Scriptures. 
VILLIAM JONES, M.A 
A new edition, carefully revised by the A oven with numerous 
and Impr 

Printed for Thomas Tegyg, 73 Cheapside; and 
George Wightman, Paternoster Row. 





London: 


Price 18+. or with coloured Plates, 3/, 3s. 


‘ATALOGUE of MANUSCRIPTS in the 
BRITISH MUSEUM, New Series. Vol. I. Part Il. 
containing the Collection of the late Rev. Charles “er a D.D. 
Edited a the Rev. J. FORSHALL, F.R.S 
Late Keeper of the Manuscripts. 
Messrs. Payne and Foss; Longman and Uo.; W. Pickering; 
D. Colnaghi; and at the Museum. 


A Gth edition, revised, with 250 Ilustrations, 3 iii: 12mo. 24s. 
RINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; or, the 
Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants consi- 
dered as mens re of Ge« logy. 
HARLES L x ELL, Esq. F.R.S. 
"hae Murray, Albemarle Street. 


| 


In an elegant case, resembling a handsome 4to, vol. 2/. 2s. 
NHE BEAUTY of the HEAVENS; con- 
sisting of One Hundred and Four Scenes, or se eed ‘Ta- 
bleaux, beautifully coloured, representing the principal Astrono- 
mical Phenomena, with an Elementary Lecture on Astronomy, 
expressly adapted tor family instruction ~ entertainment, 
By CHARLES F. BL 
Lecturer on Astronomy, Author oh “ T = Ww onders of the 
Telescope,” 
« By its aid alone a competent Raeeiiné of astronomy may be 
gained in the family circle in a few evenings, and as matter of 
amusement.”—dAtlas, 
Tilt and sii Fleet Street. 





In f.cap &vo. 
T HE COM IC “A L M A NACK. With 
Twelve Engravings by G. Cruikshank, and many other 
Illustrations. 
Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street. 





ENGINEERING SCHOO! CLASS-BOOKs. 
OOLEY’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID; 
with Explanatory Appendix and Exercises. 4s. 6d. bd. 
Cooley’s Geometrical Propositions ; a Key to 
the Exercises appended to the Elements. gs. 6d. bound. 
Jooley’s Figures of Euclid, with Enuncia- 
tions. 1s. Gd. 
4% The above Works have received universal commendation, 
and av unprecedented sale attests their merits. 
London: Whittaker and Co.; sold Ms all Booksellers. 





Nav i- 
gation. With Maps and Plans, 50s. 


ondon: Longman, Orme, and Co. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


MEMOIR OF DR, ADAM CLARKE. 
n 1 large vol, 8vo. price 12s. bound in cloth, 
N ACCOUNT of the INFANCY, RELI- 
spree and LITERARY LIFE, of ADS AM” CLARKE, 
LL.D. FLA cc. &c. Partly written by Himselt, and continued 
7 one of Te Banmahiers. The 24 edition 
ondon: Printed for the Author. Published by Thomas Tegy, 
Cheapside. 
Where may be had, just published, 
Part. I. price 2s. of the 14th edition of 





Dr. Clarke’s Commentary, 





1 4to. price 
, ’ r 
A Tuas of CONSTRUCTIVE GEOGRA. 
put. Part I. The Eastern Hemisphere, containing a 
Map and Biank Projection, with Descriptive Letterpress. ‘I'o be 
completed in Ei a ~ig 
. HUGHES. Esq. F.R.G.S. 
Professor aoatin seal in the Coliege for Civil Engineers. 
J. Weale, 59 High Holborn; Smith, Eider, and Co. 
65 Cornhill, 








In f.cap 8vo, cl tot extra, gilt edaes, price 4s. 
LDA, the BRITISH CAPTIVE, 
y MISS AGNES STRICKLAND, 
Author of ** The Lives of the Queens of England,” &c. 


Tay 


Also, just published, 16imo., gilt, price 2s. 
» 





Will be done ;” or, the Leper of Aosta. 


Joven, Rickerby, Sherbourn Lane, Bing William Street, City. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 
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2a edition, 8vo. with alterations and additions, price 7s. 
> Ae Al Ss ° ‘a 2 
N DISEASES of the HIP JOINT: with 
Maage Ti on Affections of the Joints in the Puer- 
peral State. Wit ate 






My wv ILLIAM COULSON 
Surgeon to the Mz ra salen Hospita!, Consults poorgees to the 
ndon Lyin:-in Hospital, &c 
Longman, Or: Hey Brown, Green, and L ongmans. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT'S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
SCHOOL EDITION, 


In 2 thick vols. bound, together or separately, 





earliest Period to the Close of the Rebellion, 1745-46; 
yntained in ‘Vales of a Grandfather. 
By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co. London. 


Of whom may be had, 


f Life of Sir Walter Scott, by Mr. Lock. | 
hart. 10 vols. 
Waverley Novels. 48 vols. 
q 3. Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry. 12 vols. 


4. Prose Writings. 28 vols. 


CONTRIBUTIC one TO AURAL SURGERY, No. III. 
els. Gd.; by post, 2s. 
rpPuk EAR; on Outline of its Diseases and 
their Treatment, based on rational and scientific Prin- 
ciples; with Diagrams and Cases. 
By JAMES YEARSLEY, M.R.CS. 
And’Surgeon to the Institution for Curing Diseases of the Ear, 
32 Sackville Street, Piccadilly. 


| 
wy Nisbet and Co. Berners Street; Churchill, Princes Street, Soho ‘ 


sold also at the Institution, for its benefit. 


3 Tt YONNY CASTLE’ S MENSURATION, 
* 18th edition. 
3 An Introduction te Mensuration ane Practical Geometry, with 
Notes, containing the Keason of eve’ ule. 
By JOHN BONN iY LE, 
Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Military Academy, 





Woolwich. 
18th waa corrected — improved, 
By S. MAYNARD. 


12mo. 4s. 6d. bound.—A Key to ditto, Sar ere 
London: Printed for Longman and Co. ; ell; Riving- 
tons; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co. : Banca and C 
J. Souter; W. Edwards; 


Fellowes; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Edinburgh: Stir- 
5 ling and Co. Liverpool: G. and J. Robinson. 
i Of whom may be had, 
: Bonnycastle’s Introduction to Algebra. 17th 
' = edition, corrected and improved by Maynard, 4s, bound.—A Key 
q to ditto, 4s. 6d. bound. 


16th edition, corrected by Rowbotham, 3s. 6¢. bound.— 
ditto, 4s. 6d. bound. 
Kounycastle’s Treatise on Algebra. 
‘ tion, 2 vols, 8vo, 25s. boards. 

Bonny castle’s Introduction to Astronomy. 
A new edition, by Professor Young. 12mo. 9s. cloth. 


2d edi- 


ETON GREEK GRAMM: \R IN ENGLISH. 
rPHE RUDIMENTS: of GREEK GRAM- 


MAR, as used in the Royal College at Eton, literally 
translated = English, with the Notes. 








MuE HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from the | 





Cowie and Co.; Houlston and Co.; B. | 


Bonnycastle’s Scholar’s Guide to Arithmetic. | 
A Key to! 


In f.cap 8vo. price 7s. a new edition of 
CTUK 


} "TURES 

| N the HISTORY of LITERATURE, 

} Ancient and oe from the —— of 
FREDERICK SCHLEGEL. 

| «© A wonderful performance—better than any thing we as yet 

| have a the subject in our own language.”—Quarter/yRevien. 

“ By fi i 

j liter ee which has yet been presented to Europe.” 

| Muyazine. 

| W illiam Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, 
and 22 Pall Mall, London. 


ar the most rational and profound view of the 
Blackwood's 





| . 
EMENTARY GREEK WORKs. 
By the late SIR DANIEL K, SANDFORD, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 


E L 
A new edition, price 3s. 6d. in clo 


th, 
. An Introduction to the Writing of Greek, 
| for :. Use of the Junior Greek Ciass in the University of Glas- 

| ae In Four Parts. 7 

Greek Extracts, with Notes and Lexicon. 

Fort the Use of the Junior Greek Class in the University of Glas- 

gow. Sd edition, 12mo. price 6s. bound. 

3. Rules and Exercises in Homeric and Attic 
Greek; to which is added, a short System of Greek Prosody. For 
the Use of the Second and Senior Greek Classes in the University 
of Glasgow. 2d edition, 12mo. price 6s. 6d. bound. 

4. The Greek Grammar of Frederick Thiersch. 
| Translated from the German, with brief Remarks. In 1 large 
| vol. 8vo. price 16s. 
| William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, 

and 22 Pall Mall, London. 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
is published this day. 

| Contents : 

1. Colonel Napier’ s History of the Peninsular War. 

2. Dr. Waagen’s Life and Genius of Rubens. 

3. Wrongs and Claims of Indian Commerce. 

4. Lockhart’s Historical and Romantic Ballads of Spain: 
Iilustrations. 

5. Parliamentary means on the Customs’ Duties—Effects of the 
Protective Systen 

6. Expedition to the Niger—C ivilisation of Africa. 

7. Financial State of the Public Roads. 

8. Leigh Hunt's Comie Dramatists—W ycherley, Congreve, &c. 

9%. France and the East. 

London: 





‘No. 146, 


with 


Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 


RICHLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS COMPLETE, 
Published by Charles Knight and Co. 


| ° 
iH PICTORIAL BIBLE. In 8 vols. 
| imperial 8vo. bound in cloth, price Three Pounds. 

2. The Pictorial Bible, in 4 vols. 4to. price 
Four Guineas and a Half. 
The Illustrated Commentary on the Old 
' and New Testaments. In 5 vols. post 8vo. price ll. 17s. 6d. 
The History of Palestine. In 2 vols. 
| super-royal 8vo.; one containing the General History, from the 
| Age ofthe Patriarchs to the Fal! of Jerusalem; the other, the 
| Physics) History. Price 2l. 10s. cloth. 
; 5. The Uluminated Atlas of Scripture Geo. 
| graphy, with Explanatory Notices and an Index. Drawn by W, 
{ Hughes, under the Direction of the Editor of «The Pictorial 
| Bible.” Price Half-a-Guinea. F 
| 6. The Pictorial Edition of the Book of 
| Common Prager. With Notes and an Introduction, by the Rev. 
H. Stebbing, M.A. In royal 8vo. price, bound in cloth and let- 
tered, Ll. lis. 6d.; = calf, with gilt edges, 2/,; and in neat mo- 




















; | 
i By the Rev. H. J. TAYLER, B.D. etter ee 
% London: Simpkin, ee and Co. Stationers’ Hall Court. | 7. The Tales of a Thousand and One N ights, 
-~ 4 h be had RM. called the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, newly 
4 f whom may be had, translated by E. W. Lane, with Notes, &c. In3 vols. royal 8v0. 
} Edwards’s peter Greca Minora; or, First | price Four Guineas. 
{ Series of Examples to be turned from English into Greek : form- | 8. The Pictorial History of England, to the 
ing Easy and Progressive Exercises, illustrative of the Rules of | pag of the Reign of George II. By G. L. Craik and C. Macfar- 
Syatax st the Bion Creat Grammer, Bale by Rule. Fo which lane. In 4 vols. super-royal 8vo. price Four Guineas and a Half, 
is added, in English and Greek, a Vocabulary of all the Words. | om. ) ( 
19mo. 9s. Gd. bound. | 9. The Penny Magazine. In 9 vols. com- 
Edwards’s Greek Delectus ; or, First Lessons | pleting the First Series. Price al. ts. 
in Greek Construing. Adapted to the Rules of Syntax of the i 
Eton Greek Grammar, with Notes and a Lexicon Verborum. 3d | LIBRARY FOR 1 THE YOUNG 
i a cance ne oe ai 1. Pictures and Descriptions of Remarkable Events in 
sarin void bord of England, from the Invasion of the Romans to 
3d edition, price 3s. bo i e iV. Illustrated with 126 Woodcuts, in 2 vols. price 10s, 
SUMM: ARY of FRENCH “GR: AMMAR, fas Historical Sketches of Spain and Portugal. With 
the U fthe G 1 Cad the R 1 Mili- Fourteen Woodcuts, price 5a. 
tary C wn sper tier aa asta | 3, Une eee —— els in Persia. With Twenty-four 
By H. MARILLIER | Woodeuts, 2 vo 
nch Master at that Establishment. ; 4 bag + old ‘Sports of England, With many Woodcuts, 
is h Rickey Sherbourn Lane, King W illiam’ Street, City. | price 2 me . 
| 5 T he E ater Brother, By Mrs. Barwell. With Wood- 
’ r . ~ uts, price 
N E W F R E N C H SCHOOL) “@t hivalry and Charity, exemplified in the Lives of 
By M. LEPAGE, } a Guesclin and John Howard. Pric 
P: Professor of French in London. 7. The Field, the Garden, and. the Woodland. With 
. : 
Part I. L’Echo de Paris. 4th edition, price | | nemerens Wooleutspricese, = ss 
4%. Being ¢ Batection of Pirnses 0 Posen would heard aily i€ | Flowers and their Associations. With coloured 
: “ in France. With a Voc abulary of Words and Idioms. | Plates, price 6s. 
Part IL. Gift of Fluency in French Conver. 
sation. A Set of Exercises for the “Learner of the French Lan- BOOKS FOR EARLY INSTRUCTION 
Fi Pete alculated to enable him, by means of practice, to express | 1, Arithmetic for Young Children; being a Series of 
Fs Se. Oa. '€ fluently on the ordinary topics of Life. With Notes | exercises, exemplifying the Manner in which Arithmetic should 
# * D. 7 be Ra iow to Young Children. Price 1 5 
i Part III. The Last Step to French ; or, the . Exercises for the Lnprov coment of the Senses, for 





Principles of French Grammar displayed in a Series of Short | 
Lessons, each of which is followed by Questions and Exercises, 
with the Versitication. Bs. 6d. 

‘he Three Parts bound in 1 vol. price 10s. 







Also, by the same Author, price 3s. 6d. in cloth, 

The French Master for the Nursery; or, 
First Lessons in French 

London: Effingham ‘Wilson, 18 Bishopsgate Street Within. 














Y oung Children. Price 1s. 6d. 
3. Drawing for Young Children, with Drawing Copies, 
as on separate Leaves. Price 3s. 6d 
| The Drawing Copies are also printed on Cards, and 
sold with | the Exercises, in a Case, price 7s. 6d, 

. First Exercises for Children in Light, Shade, and 
Colour, with numerous Illustrations ; being a Supplement to 
« Drawing for Young Children.” Price 4s. 

Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 








13 Great Marlborough Street, Jan, 16, 


R. COLBURN has just published the 
i following NEW WORKS:— 
1. 
Greville ; or, a Season in Paris. 
y Mrs. Gore, 
Authoress of « oe and Daughters, 
3 vols, 


” &e. 





Il. 
The Sportsman in France. 
Comprising Rambles through Picardy and a and 
Boar Shooting in Lower Britta 
By Frederick Tolfrey, Keq. 
2 vols, small 8vo. with Twelve Illustrations, 21s. bound. 


Ill, 
Peter Priggins, the College Scout. 
Edited by Theodore Hook, Esq. 
3 vols. with numerous Iilustrations by Phiz. 
“€ An admirable picture of a college scout and bedin ker, whose 
sayings and doings are the Sam-Slickiana of Alma Mater.” —Aye 


IV. 
The Naval Surgeon. 
By the Author of ** ¢ wie “The Flying 
& 

«We consider this novel to ie the best that Mr. Neale has yet 
written. It is a very admirable transcript of naval life, told with 
t truth and feeling, and abounding in incident and charac- 
ter."—Morning Herald. 


Dutchman,” &c. 








Also, just ready :— 


V. 
The Spas of England. 
By Dr. Granville, 
Author of *¢ The Spas of Germany.” 
1 vol, 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


Novel. 





Vi. 
The Moneyed Man; a 
By Horace Smith, Esq. 
Author of «* Brambietye House, 7 Mee + B3vols. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street 





WORKS PUBLISHED BY MR. BURNS. 


No. I. of an enlarged and improved series of 


HE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER; 
a Monthly Magazine and Review. Price 1s. 6d. 
Contents :— 

Article I. Memoir of Bishop Otter—II. rg eee of Saints— 
Tyler's Primitive Worship—III. Styles of Preaching—Smith’'s 
Hulsean Lectures. 

Episcopal V isitations, No. I.—Table Talk—On the Greek Ar- 
ticle. 

Reviews ath Notices :—Charges of the Archbishop of Canter. 
bury and Bishop of Lincoin — Wilberforce’s Rocky Istand — 
Faber’s Poems—Soames’ ‘Two Sermons—Stephen’s Spirit of the 
Church of Kome— Charges by Archdeacons Wilberforce Er 
Hare—Doyle’s Miscellaneous Verses—Howitt’s Rural 
England — Miscellaneous Notices — Anglo-Catholic L Senay, dios . 





Correspondence :— Retrospect of Public Atfairs—Church Build- 
ing Society— Additional Curates’ Fund Soclety. 

Ecclesiastical Intelligence a aa als referments, Deaths, 
University Intelligence, &c. &c 

The next Number, besides cabins important articles, will con- 
tain a paper on Ecclesiastical Architecture, illustrated by numer- 

ous Engravings. No pains will be spared in the attempt to 
render this Magazine one of the most useful and interesting of 
the literary publications of the day. The price remains the same 
as before, while the quantity of matter has been considerably 
increased.—it will be found an excellent medium for Adver- 
tising. 


Il. 
Handsomely printed in 4to. No. I, price 4d. of 


. ~ * , 
HE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE; 
Popular Periodical for general Reading. 
Contents :— 
i Fortescue, Chapter I. —Ingoldsbury, its Antiquities, 
&c.—The Library ; Hints on Study, Choice of Books, &c.—Lord 
Clarendon, and his Work on the Rebellion—Ancient History— 
Lite of Brownrigge, Bishop of Exeter—Southgate’s Tour in Me- 
sopotamia; Chaldean Christians—The Three Brothers ; a Story 
‘otices of Books ; Poetry ; Church Festivals for January ; Mis- 
cellaneous. 
The Magazine is intended to appear on the Ist of each month, 
price 4d., and will contain a variety of articles of a useful and 
entertaining character, apted to convey knowledge, combined 
with sound principles, to all classes of readers. The Clergy would 
probably find it useful for parochial circulation. 


IIL. 
‘THE ENGLISHMAN’S LIBRARY. 


All the Volumes of this popular Series have now been 
reprinted, and the whole may be had as a complete set, or any 
work may be purchased separately. Each is quite compiete in 
itself. ‘The average price is 3s. a volume; or half-bound mo- 
rocco, Is. Gd. additional. The later Volumes are, The Five Em- 
vires, by the Rev. R. J. Wilberforce, 3s. G:.—Sherlock on Public 
Vorship, by Rev. H. Melvill, 3%—The Siege of Lichtield, by 
Rev. W. Gresley, 4s. 


Shortly will appear— 








Vol. 14.New Testament History. By Dr. 
Howard. 

Vol. 15.—Charles Lever. By the Rev. W. 
Gresley. 


Vol. 16.—Tales of the Village. Second Se. 
ries. By the Rev. F. E. Paget. 

The Volumes are illustrated by Engravings, are published at 
the lowest price, and will be found well adapted for presents, 
prizes, cl » &c. Catalog may be had of any Book. 
seller. 





London: James Burns, 17 Portman Street, 
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8 New Burlington Street, Jan. 16, 1841. 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS 
a 








MEMOIRS OF 
THE RIGHT HON. WARREN HASTINGS, 


LATE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA; 
Including his JOURNALS and LETTERS, now first published from the Originals, in possession of the Family. 


By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, Author of “ The Life of Sir Thomas Munro,” “ Traditions of Chelsea College,” &« 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits from original Pictures. § 


« A sterling book, in which affairs of national importance are so mingled with detai!s of personal difficulties and dangers, that we know not which most fixes our attention— the events of great 
public moment, or the crises of individual enterprise.”—Literary Gaxctte, 


THE SCHOOLFELLOWS; , 


OR, A BYWAY TO FAME. 
By RICHARD JOHNS, Esq. Author of ‘ Legend and Romance, African and European.” 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Ill. 


THE LIFE, JOURNALS, AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF SAMUEL PEPYS, Ese. F.R.S. 


Secretary to the Admiralty in the Reigns of Charles II. and James II. E: 
INCLUDING A NARRATIVE OF HIS VOYAGE TO TANGIER, AND JOURNAL OF HIS RESIDENCE THERE, &e. a 
The whole now first published from the Originals, in 2 vols, 8vo. with a Portrait from an original Picture. Ve 


* This work is highly interesting, and will take its place in our libraries by the side of our present rich stores of works ofa similarly oe description, which its contents and the important 
era in our national history to which it relates eminently entitle it.”—Morn 


TIPPOO SULTAUN; 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. » 
By CAPTAIN MEADOWS TAYLOR, of the Service of His Highness the Nizam, 


Author of ‘* Confessions of a Thug.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
v. VI. 
THE DO WAGER e | COMPANION TO ©THE CHILDREN OF THE NOBILITY.” 
OR, THE MODERN SCHOOL FOR seaam A PORTRAITS OF CHILDREN OF THE 
’ wd » 5 4 ANDAL, ' , 
By MRS. GORE, MOBILITY. 
Author of “ Mothers and Daughters,”  Stokeshill Place,” &c. | FROM NATURE. DRAWN ON STONE BY J. LEECH. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. | WITH CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES, 


« This is a very clever book. The style is easy, lively, and unaffected; never for an instant By the Author of “* The Comic English Grammar,”  Fiddle-faddle Magazine,” &c. 
inflated or dull; studded everywhere indeed with brilliant epigram.”—E.xvaminer, In royal 4to. price 6s. (Just ready.) 


VIL. 

MERCEDES OF CASTILE ; 

? 1 

A ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF COLUMBUS. ¥ 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. Author of “ The Pilot,” “ The Red Rover,” &c. ie 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. “2 
“ This work will increase Mr. Cooper's celebrity. From the first page to the last the interest never flags; and though the story of the voyage has been often told, it has never been so minutely t af 
escribed, nor has it received that spirit-stirring vivacity which we meet with in these volumes,’"—Durning Chronicle. ae 
ALSO, JUST READY :— A 


MEMOIRS OF THE COLMAN FAMILY. F 


By R. B. PEAKE, Esy. 
INCLUDING THEIR CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PERSONAGES OF THEIR TIME. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to > Her Majesty. — 
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